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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1854. 








YOME large works are'in progress 
at the Commercial Docks and 
Timber Ponds, in Rotherhithe, 
with the view of affording aec- 
pee St commodation equal to the in- 
creasing demands for space, and. to improve the 
facilities for trade. 

The district north and south of the: Thames, 
from the: Tower to Blackwall, ‘is the most re- 
markable portion of this every ‘where wonderful 
London. Here have been formed for the re- 
ception, discharge, and loading of vessels, on the 






north, St. Katherine’s Docks, the London Docks, , 


the West-India Docks, the East-India Docks, the 
Victoria Docks; and on the south, the Grand 
Surrey Docks and. the: Commercial . Docks, 
which comprise hundreds of acres of water, sur- 
rounded by miles of walls, and sheltermg thou- 
sands of ships: here have been spent,’ not 
simply thousands, but millions of pounds, and all 
this has, been effected in the present century, 
which has but. half expired... As we have often 
urged, England is but a young country yet, and 
is only| just now beginning to move: we are 
only now begiming to read, beginning to 
be musical, beginning to love art, beginning to 
trade:im earnest. 
few years in the trade of the United Kingdom 
is perfectly marvellous, and this increase is 
going on with accelerating force. Take two or 
three facts, made evident by Parliamentary 
papers; in proof .of this. In the year ending 
January 5, 1853,. the declared value of the 
principal articles of British, and, Irish produce 
and manufactures exported was 71,375,0664. 
while in the year ending January:5, 1854, it was 
87,357,306/. In the year-ending January 5, 
1853, 29;884 ships engaged in foreign trade, 
with tonnage of 6,730,169, “ entered inwards,” 
and 31,745 ships “cleared outwards ;” while 
in the year ending on the same day, in 1854, 
the number of .ships. enteriag inwards. was 
35,303, with tonnage of 7,797,550, and there 
were 84,517. slips cleared outwards, represent- 
ing 7,583,611 tons:burden. In 1848 there:were 
but 24,893:ships cleared outwards, with tonnage 
of 5,051,237. Further, while the value:of: the 
produce and mamufactures of the United King- 
dom exported into all the colonies was in 1851, 
2,807,356/.—in 1853 it reached the amazing 
sum of 14,506,5322. Of the trade to the port 
of London alone ‘no one can obtain a commen- 
surate idea by any better mode. than a visit. to 
the docks. 

Before there were any docks, an | East. India- 


man..of 800 tons was not usually delivered of 


her cargo in less than a month,and then: the 
goods had:to be taken: in lighters from Black- 
wall nearly to London-bridge.* For the de- 
livery of a ship of 350 tons, not sixty years 


ago, eight days were necessary in summer and 


fourteen in winter: now, a ship of 500 tons 
may be discharged without any difficulty in two 
or three days. 


The Commercial. Dock, to which we. are 
about more specially to refer, dates its origin 


from/an earlier period than we have spoken. of, 


The increase: within the last’ 
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longed to Mrs. Howland, of Streatham, and, wide, and 29 feet deep. The communication 
then became, by marriage, part of the domains lock between the new dock and the original 
of the Russell family, with whom it remained dock is to be 25 feet in depth, 48 feet in width, 
until it was made a public dock for the port of | and 190 feet in length. 

London,—the first public mercantile dock. It} The cost of the works already in progress, 
was afterwards expressly laid out for the recep- including purchases of property, will be about 
tion of whalers: builylings were erected for the 250,000/.; but the Act of 1851 gives still further 
boiling of blubber, and it was called “The power for the raising of capital for additional 
‘Greenland Dock.” About 1820, this trade fell works. Part of the scheme is to make a new 
‘off, and finally left the kingdom altogether. entrance to the Thanies, at the north-western 
| Previously to this, namely, in 1807, the timber extremity of the docks, so as to facilitate the 
trade having greatly increased, the dock changed transit, and get as near to the City as possible. 
‘hands, and in 1809 was opened as “The Com-|The whole area of the docks is 140 acres, of 
jmercial Dock.” The first Act of Parliament , which about 70 acres are water. 

| was obtained by the Company in 1810, and be-,| To illustrate the construction of the new 
itween that time and 1842, various additions , dock, we append a section of the side wall, 
| were made, and a number of warehouses and which shows, too, the pile sheathing put in to 
| granaries were erected.* Some of these granaries, | keep up the earth during the excavation, and 
it may be useful to note, are built wholly of the concrete backing 6 feet thick. The wall, 
| pine timber, and are still quite sound, although | which is 12 feet 6 inches wide at the bottom, and 





‘one of them, of Canadian pine, has been up 10 feet at the top, has in its height three coffers 
| thirty-three years. of concrete, each 8 feet high, and 5 feet wide. 

In 1846, the company purchased the exten- These are in lengths of 12 feet, and between 
|sive ship-yard and premises near to the docks, | them are vertical division walls, 3 feet 9 inches 
{belonging to the late Mr. E. G. Barnard,|in thickness. The proportion in which the 
| covering a space of about eight acres. One half | concrete for the coffers is mixed, is seven of 
|of this property was immediately appropriated | gravel to one of lime. The “ backing” consists 
'to the storing of deals, and has been so used | of ten of gravel to one of lime. It is mixed 
}until the present time: the other portion, | dry, and thrown into water, or “‘ washed in,” as it 
‘having a river frontage; was temporarily |is termed, and sets very hard, notwithstanding 
\let, but is now’ being:wharfed, and. made fit for|the smallness of the quantity of lime. In 
occupation by the company. It may be ex-| carrying up the brickwork, a bond of iron hoop- 
pected, from its position, that this ground will ing, thickly crossed, is laid in, every 2 feet 
prove of considerable value. The wood trade|6 inches in height. The walls have a gra- 
of the port of London greatly increasing, exten-| nite coping 4 feet wide and 15 inches thick. 
sions became necessary. The number of ships | Granite is also used for the piers against which 
which entered the Commercial Docks in 1844/the lock-gates shut (tooled fair to make a 
(the largest by far up to that time), was 894, of | water-tight joint), and to recefve the pointing 
199,549 tons burden; and in 1853, the number | cills: the rest of the stone used is Bramley 
had increased to 920 ships, of 247,892 tons. This ; Fall. The gates (the largest 30 feet high), are 


shows not only the increase in the company’s 
business; but the continued increase in the size 
of vessels, the average of 1853 being 270 tons, 
and of 1844, 224tons. Eventhis does not exhibit 
fully the increase in size of wood-/aden vessels, 
which, taken alone, would show a much larger 
proportion, especially in the current year 1854, 
when American-built vessels have arrived (with 
wood from the-Colonies), of. a tommage varying 
from.600 to 1,600 tons. 

In 1851 the eomparry commenced, and im 1852 
opened, an additional timber-pond, to the extent 
of seven acres, which is. capable of storing 
2,800 loads. of timber, if floated-singly in the 
water; but. of late. years it has. been: found 
needfal to. s¢ack timber in the water, on account 
of the large: importations, by which means the 
quantity may be doubled, and, in some cases, 
trebled, 

In 1851 the company obtained fresh powers 
fae Parliament to extend: and improve their 
‘dock, under which powers they purchased the 
| (adjoining) East Country Dock,. for the sum: of 
40,0002. ; and they have also. purehased a con- 
| siderable quantity of land, &e. contiguous to the 
| docks ;—a- portion of which situate to the 
| southward of the docks is now intersected by a 
|railway from the maim dock to the Deptford 
| Branch of the London, Brighton, and South 
| Coast Railway, connecting the’ docks with the 
various stations on that line. This railway 
communication ought not only to prove in time 
|exeeedingly beneficial to the company, but to 
| assist in relieving the traffic of the metropolis. 





| Messrs: Butler, of Leeds. 


but was then of a very circewnseribed nature. | The new works ar being performed by Mr. 
As early as 1660, perhaps: earlier, there was in! Kelk in a very substantial and excellent manner, 
Rotherhithe what was -ealled the Howland Great. under the supervision of Messrs. Walker, Burges, 
Wet Dock, measuring 1,070 feet from east to | and . Cooper, the engineers, and Mr,. Robert 
west, and 500 feet at-the-widest end from north | Garrett, the resident engineer. 

to south. There is an old engraved view of the; The-new entrance-lock from the river will be 
dock in the Company’s board-room; which shows 27 feet in depth, 48 feet in width, and 220 feet 
that-it had a double rowsof trees: on each side in length. The basin is 810 feet long, 313 feet 
to protect the vessels’ from the wind. It be- 





* Soe! 





Tistorical Votice of the Gommergial Docks,’ J: awn up. 


* © Louduny? by Ubazkes dinight. in Lsdt by alr’ N. Ghowld, for Ss brot’rer ttrectors. 


wholly of oak, with the exception of the bottom 
rail, whichis of elm. These, together.with the 
bridges and ironwork, are being executed by 
The iron segment 
plates, 26 feet long, on whiek-the gates open, 
are in one-piece. A patent sluice, which re- 
quires-little force to raise it, and the arrange- 
ment of the-emptying: and: fillmg culverts, 
deserve attention. 

There'is a pair of capital plunge-pumps: at 
work, the plungers weighing three tons each, 
which are put in motion by a 30-horse power- 
engine, and can throw about 2,000: gallons per 
minute. It is expeeted that thegdock will be 
ready for use at the end of next-February. The 
bottom of the new lock, we may mention, is 9 
feet below low water.* 

Ascending one of the granaries, an gaining 
a bird’s-eye view of the Commercial: Docks, the 
truth of the statements recently made inourpages 
as to the large quantity of timber now m hand, is 
confirmed by the appearance of this important 
establishment ; and the spectator is not sur- 
prised, when he is told that it contains at this 
time-2,000,000 pieces of deals, and 35,000 loads of 
timber! The East and West India Docks, pro- 
bably, contain an equal quantity. Of other 
materials, too, there are-large deposits. The 
applications for space for ¢ar, most of it, by the 
way, smuggled from Russia (so effectual is a 
blockade), are larger than have been known 
for years. 

When seen from this elevated position, the 
property of the Grand Surrey Canal Company, 
which immediately adjoins the: Commercial, 
westward; comes into view. What difficulties 
there may be in the way of a junction between 
the two companies,—how mutual jealousies may 
interfere,—it is not for us to say; but looked 





* The Company is managed by a Board of ten directors, con- 
sisting at the present time of Mr. Heury James, Presvott, chair. 
man; Mr. Alexauder Sim, deputy-chairmaay ated Messra. J. W- 
Bosanquet, E. Brandt, R. Carter, J, Duwsee, N, trould, J. Master 
man, M.P., D. T. Morgan, J. Nis, P. Relt, M. P., T. FP. Wilson. 
Bugineers, Messrs. Walker, Burges,and Couper. Mr. W. White 





is the superintendent of «ood Cepor iments tw C Law on, dock+ 


un@ Mr. HL. KK. St ~t..e 
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SECTION OF DOCK WALL. 





at with the eyes of one unconnected with either 


Company,, it would seem that a noble whole 
would he, produced, and all parties be bene- 
ited, were this union to be. brought about, 
The new. dock. of the Commercial Company, 
made to communicate with the canal, would 
~give admittance to the largest vessels, and the 
exit which belongs to the Canal Company, being 
much nearer to London, would be an. advantage 
to the whole undertaking. The cost would be 
~small, as much of the land belongs to the two 
~ companies, though, at present, not made avail- 
«able. For fresh timber-ponds very little. ex- 
acayation would be needed, the level, being 
rmany feet below high . water. 
ihigher part of the flow and ebb, the canal 
might be made ¢idal, assisting materially in 
economising the moving of timber. In a sanitary 
point of view, too, much good might be effected 
iby turning a marshy, malarious locality. into 
ssound land and water, This junction, as it seems 
to us, would lead to such very advantageous 
‘results to all parties, that we venture, to com- 
mend it to their serious consideration, and with 
this suggestion, we take our leave of the Com- 
mercial Docks and Timber Ponds. 








HARMONIC LAW IN ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN. ' 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


Ar the first ordinary meeting for the current 
session, held on the 13th of November, Mr. 
‘George Mair in the chair, a paper, by Mr. D.’ 
R. Hay, was read, on'“ The application of the 
harmonic law of nature in the orthography of 
architectural. design ;” illustrated by ‘a Gothic 
elevation, similar to that of the east end of Lin-. 
coln cathedral.” qo 

In this communication Mr. Hay endeavoured 
to show how the harmonic law, described and 
apeted by him to the front elevation of the Par- 
thenon at. Athens, in a former paper reported in 
our pages, might be similarly applied and»made to 


During the} ry] 


tion; his object being, a further attempt to 
prove that there really does exist a mathemati- 
cal law coinciding with the harmony always 
found in nature: and that this law can be ap- 
plied to impart orthographic beauty to archi- 
tectural structures of any order or style. He 


explained numerically the nature of the law of | 


harmonic ratio,—a law which is found operating 


in the force of gravity; in the planetary move- 


ments; in heat, light, electricity, and chemical 
affinity; in, the forms of animals and plants; 
and in the perceptions of the human worth 

The first numerical rule is, that any number, 
to be harmonic, must either be one of the four 
first multiples of 1—viz. 2, 3, 5, and 7—or a 
multiple of one of these simple numbers. This 
e 1s based upon the simple fact, that: the 
three first, numerals, 1,2, 3, embody all the 


principles of harmony, and it.is by theirsimplest | 


modes of union that the above four governing 
elements are produced, 

The second rule is, that for the practical 
application of these harmonic numbers, they 
must be formed into a series of ‘scales, arranged 
in such a manner that the most simple be made 
to form the primary of governing elements. 

The third rule is, that, in employing these 
numbers as divisors, the parts of whatever is di- 
vided must be integral parts. ' 

The simple elementary figures which may be 
combined in an architectural design. are — ; 

The square, and its, curvilinear figure, the 
circle. yr asa 

The oblong rectangle, and. its, curvilinear 
figure, the ellipse. 

The isosceles triangle, and its curvilinear 
figure, the composite ellipse. — 

The basis of his theory being that the eye 
estimates proportion not by distance, but by 
angular direction, it‘follows that each of these 
figures is governed in its individual proportions 
‘by a particular angle, and that their harmonic 
combination in hon cart is likewise governed 
by angles This being the case, there must be 
a fan 
so ee should harmonically relate as an 


integra 





operate in the construction of a Gothic eleva- 








diagrams to make Mr. Hay’s views clear, even 


‘{such practically useful secrets .a 





if we could do it then, and we will not attempt 
to go any farther. His ‘illustration did no} 
seem to be thought very conclusive. ~- 

| Mr. Papworth, Fellow, said, it could hardly 
be conceived that the end of a church was de. 
signed in the first place, and that the whole 


='plan should then be made subservient to that 


| one front. 

In the course of the paper the writer said, 
it can scarcely be doubted that there were some 
t 
Freemasons, or early Gothic architects ; ‘ret 
find’ in ‘all’ the venerdble remains of their art 
which exist in this country symmetrical elegance 
of form pervading the general design—har. 
monious proportion amongst all the parts— 
beautiful geometrical arrangements throughout 
all the tracery—as well as in the elegantly 
symmetrised, foliated decorations, which belong 
to that style of architecture. But it is at the 
same time worthy of remark that whenever the 
diverged from architecture to sculpture an 

ainting, and attempted to represent the human 
ewe or even any of the lower animals, their 
productions are uniformly such as to ‘convince 
us that in this country these arts were in a most 
degraded state of barbarism; the figures are 
grossly disproportioned, and often much dis. 
torted in their attitudes; the subjects they re. 
present are paltry in composition and puerile in 
conception ; while their representations of 
animals and chimeras are whimsically absurd. It 
would therefore appear that architecture; ag a 
fine art, must have been preserved by some 
ser mag influence from partaking of the bar- 

arism ,s0, apparent in the sister arts of that 
period, 
As might have been expected, these remarks 
on Medieval sculpture did not. escape com- 
ment. Mr. C, H. Smith, visitor, objected 
strongly to that part of the paper. Flaxman 
had always expressed the highest admiration of 
those ‘works, and the cathedrals ‘of Salisbury, 
Worcester, and’ Lincoln, ‘with Henry VII’s 
Chapel, furnished ample proof that Mr. Ha 
was either not a competent authority on this 
‘subject, or had not. sufficiently studied it. These 
works, moreover, were chiefly by English artists. 
The monument in Westminster Abbey. to.a 
youthful daughter of Edward III. was, it 
appenred, submitted to competition. The names 
of five competitors were mentioned in the 
chronicles, and one of them, who ‘was evidently 
an Englishman, came up from Gloucester to 
explain his design, and was allowed a sum of 
money for his travelling expenses. 
Dr. R. Dickson, visitor, and Mr. C; C. 
Nelson, hon. sec. spoke to the same effect. 
At a meeting held on Monday, the 27th ult. 
Mr. Penrose, in the chair, the paper read was, 
— On the Architectural, Splendour of the City 
of Beejapore,” by Mr. James. Fergusson, to 
which we shall refer hereafter. 
Mr. Cockerell, Fellow, introduced the subject 
of the testimonial to the late Mr. Elmes, and 
proceeded to point out some of the most re- 
markable features of St. George’s-hall, at Liver- 
pool, in which he showed, by a comparison of 
the vaulted ceilings of Diocletian’s ‘and Cara- 
calla’s baths, that Mr. Elmes had exceeded the 


efforts. of the art in modern Europe, and had 
surpassed every architectural, production of this 
country in the present century. Mr. Elmes 
might be called a meteor in the architectural 
world. At the age of twenty-three, he obtained 
the premium ‘for St. George’s-hall ; at twenty- 
four, tliat for the assize courts ; at twenty-five, 
he incorporated the two, and carried out the 
structure in the main during the eight remain- 
ing years of his brief, but brilliant life, whieh 
terminated at the age of thirty-four, in Jamaica. 
After stating'some particulars of his engage- 
ment with the corporation, which have been 
already set forth in our pages, Mr. Cockerell 
made a strong appeal in favour of the fund. 








Rumforp' Mrpau.—aAt the anniversary meeting 
of the Royal Society; ‘on 80th ult. the Rumford 





amental angle, to which all other angles | wedal was presented to Dr. Arnott, “‘for the success-' 


ful construction of the smokeless fire-grate, and other 


part. It would require a number of valuable improvements in the application of heat to 


j the warming and ventilation of apartments.” 





Romans, that he had equalled ‘the greatest 
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THE CATTLE-SHOW, AT BAKER- | were magnates) gave large donations. We find 
STREET BAZAAR. Sir Richard Whittington amongst the first. 

Tue: cattle, show has, been drawing its|.. Sit W. Chester, knight and alderman, built a 
thousands, as usual. It is always an exhibition | wall between Christ’s and St. Bartholomew’s 
of great interest, and on the present occasion it | ospitals. , John Calthope, citizen, arched over 
seemed to be more so even than usual. Every-| the Fleet Ditch, at his own expense, from Alders- 
thing is so exaggerated there, and approaches | gate to Newgate, the principal entrance having 
so nearly to the caricature, that it takes us some | then been in Little Britain (where the iron gate 
time to get grave and steady. Mammoth oxen, 20W stands), into that portion yet called the 
distended cows, poor pigs who can’t see out of | V1UCh. ; ou! 
their. eyes (made into bladders of lard before their | But the most munificent of all. gifts was a 
time), and hugely swollen turnips, meet, the eye | donation by Lady Mary Ramsay, widow of Sir 
on all sides, and suggest a gantoniine Go up-|, Thomas Ramsay, knight, Lord Mayor 1577, of 
stairs, and you find yourself amongst machines | estates producing a rental of 5,000/. a year 
murderously arranged. for, cutting and tearing | (these estates are in Essex and Surrey), besides 

oor mother earth... There is, a “drag rake,” | two ecclesiastical benefices “ of good value.” 
ti ch looks like..half the skeleton of some|., Exclusive of this, the donations and legacies 
metallic monster laid sideways ; and some of the between 1550 and 1600 amounted to 1,828/. 


spades seem. to have been left in the ground all | 9s. 8d. (an enormous sum , in those days); and 
night and to have run to seed. That little box | 1550, when the school was first originated in 
there, with the loud-sounding title of “The | design, the citizens contributed 2,476/. In 1682, 
Noiseless Lion Machine,” will enable you to Sir Robert Clayton, knight and alderman, built 
make your own sausages ;. and to be careless of most part of the erection of the hospital,—the 
the fact that “kittens arein.” There is a glass | former hall having suffered much by the fire of 
charn that you may see how the milk turns into | 1666: the cost then exceeding 5,000/.—equal 
butter, and a patent spring shaft carriage, which | to 40,000/. of our present money... 
would carry the whole of that bevy of merry,| .,Pepys’s “Diary” sets down the, donations 
giggling, rosy-faced country girls, though there | given by governors from 1600 to 1650 at 
are nine of them, if they would but sit, still—but | 95,157/. Os. 6d.; and from 1650 to 1700, at 
they won’t. When looked. at seriously, how- 75,1502. 8s. 5d. pe 

ever, it becomes evident that science and skill|,, Sir John Moore had the writing-school re- 
have now come in seriously to, the aid of agri-| built in 1684, at a cost proposed by him ‘to be 
culture, and every lover of his country may|%,900/. but which exceeded that amount by 
rejoice. The portable and fixed steam engines | 2,300/. more! William Garway bequeathed 
are a very important feature in the exhibition,— five farms near Arundel, in Sussex, producing 
perhaps the most important. , The, lever plough | a that time (1770) 1,800/. per annum. John 
got attention through its makers’ names, Messrs. Fawke, Esq. left estates in Essex to maintain 


Plenty and Pain—an odd conjunction, unless| eight boys (of whom, two of Barking); and| 


Pain is French. , In our own more special line, Thomas Guy, the pious founder of the hospital 
Coulson’s mortising, tenoning, and boring| (in 1724), left a perpetual annuity of 4007. 
machine, Eaton’s jack, wherewith one man may James St. Arnaud, of St. George ‘the Martyr, 
easily raise three tons, Barton’s stable-fittings, Queen-square, devised 8,000/.! These were of 


rmagete rt, lavton’s brick-making | the principal donations, and all by citizens or 
a A Slog ”| their connections; added to Wick” the Corpo- 
ration of London granted a lease from the City 
to the Governors of Christ’s Hospital of the 
whole site and foundation, from 12th July, 
1629, at 20s. a year until A.D. 1691; and 
again, in 1780, by a seasonable bequest, John 
Smith, Esq. sdiiileted the new.grammar-school, 
the old one, built with materials saved from the 
fire of 1666, having fallen into decay and dry 
rot. ' 

Such were the rise and progress of this great 
elementary school. The site, nearly a paralle)- 
ogram, occupies about 44 acres. It lay wholly 
insulated until recently, when houses on the 
south front, to Newgate-street, were abated 








CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


Basen on a plan of singular munificence, this 
institution stands pre-eminent amongst colleges 
and schools. Essentially alumnar, she nurtures, 
clothes, and, educates a standing complement of 
1,000 pupils gratuitously. The children, being 
taken in cond at a tender age (none under seven, 
nor over ten years), are rudimentally trained } 
under nurses and primary masters in the country 
establishment at Hertford, whence they are | 
drafted to tfie school in the city, on becoming 


Pg bequests, one. other in the United King- 
om that is better managed ; nor is there one 
which, in-its operation, not even excepting the 
public hospitals,, confers a greater amount of 
cumulative good upon the community. There 
are, it is true, objections, and valid objections, 
to various of the details of regimen as derived 
from monastic times, and which remain un- 
changed. A minor one is the hideous, ungainly, 
inconvenient livery of the boys, wrapped in anti- 
quated vestments, too hot for summer, and 
because the same in winter, too cold for that 
season; the yellow worsteds aiid clouted shoes, 
the bare head, productive of sore eyes and 
deafness in many cases—what can be more 
Grotengne or inconsistent with modern usage ? 

reserve the frock and belt if you like, but 
abolish the breeches, and give trousers and free- 
dom to the limbs; and above all, cover the 
head, at least in winter. 

This is, however, but a matter of form,—the- 
reform that’ is. most to be desired would be a 
total removal,of the truly admirable institution 
from the, City, where the four acres and half, 
with buildings, are worth at Jeast 50,000/. am 
acre, or 250,0002. to some of the land in pos- 
session of the hospital—somewhere outside the: 
suburbs,—say,, distant at least six miles from 
the present centre. 
~ The hospital has lands at Finchley, and also 
at Shooter’s-hill, well situated for a new foun- 
dation,—and there a structure might be raised, 
in a position favourable to the health and corpo- 
real paces A of the pupils,—as well as more 
protective of the moral tendencies of their edu- 
cation. 4 

In Newgate-street, hemmed about with courts 
and purlieus, the boys, on, emerging from con- 
| trol, are too apt to seek intercourse in vicinal» 

places ill-suited to,juvenile training. 

It ‘has been a biding cause. of objection, that 
contagious sickness is too often brought into~ 
| the school through this circumstance ; and that 
: the infirmary (a building disproportionably large: 
| to the foundation) is too often crowded, owing 
| simply to the proximity of the City. Aisitua- 
tion like Finchley, or on some of, the farm lands. 
‘in\Surrey, Essex, or Kent, having ample scope 
, for ca exercise, would check these evils; 
-besides, that the juvenile establishment now 
at Hertford might be ‘there in juxta-posi- 
tion, and under one surveillance. 

Next to a ‘prison,—close to an hospital,—s 
stone’s-throw ‘from! Smithfield, but worst of alb. 
‘surrounded'by public-houses, and lastly, in the 
‘din of city traffic, no location could be: worse for 
a great school. 





more matured in regimen. oir eat 8 ris + 
; ; ‘ about 1824), to give an opening for the splendid| These are points discussed by many, and ob- 
The objects of this charit Ste, OF Ake Sup- ite Fall sian srected by the arobiteet, | served by all they ‘are given by a! who has 
posed to be, the children of decayed tradesmen, Mr. Shaw ; this line is about 500 feet long: on no interest in the concern,’ and who, havitig in- 
or persons of respectability, in reduced circum-| +14’ west it was bounded by the old prison, the quired ‘into the details of' management in the 
stances, if not orphans. At a suitable age they Compter; on the north by Bartholomew’s school, is bound to express his obligations to all 


are prepared to be apprenticed, placed in pro- Hospital with walls equally lofty; and on the ‘eonnected with the establishment, for the open- 


fession or calling, to which they are suited, or, 
if talented’ and advanced ‘in ‘classical studies, | 
there are exhibitions in the universities, and 
even church livings, to which‘ they may have | 
preferment in due course. 

_ What other school, what college performs the 
like, or which of the alumni amongst our uni- 
versities is so entitled to the filial love and 
gratitude of their scholars? ‘At sixteen years 
the boys are considered educated. Perhaps the | 
ordinary age of entrance is at eight years ;. there- 
fore 1,000 youths are launched into life, either 
Into the learned professions, arts, sciences, or 
commerce, every eight years. 








First founded by, Edward VI. through the | 


preaching of Latimer, a charter of incorpora- 

tion was, granted by that monarch in 1553, 

when the Seporssian of London was received 

at the Royal Palace, and afterwards in 1577, an 

ordinance issued from the Corporation, headed 

“Offley, Maior,” for the government of Christe 
ospital. 

Together with St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
this institution shared considerably in the 
Pols of the dissolved monasteries; and the 

ity of London had, for motives best known to 
Henry VIII. and his minister Cromwell, par- 
taken largely, of the vast wealth then so dex- 
terously acquired, at the expense of the Grey 
Friars of London. ‘The citizens, maiors, and 
aldermen of these primitive times (when they 


east by the narrow ancient 
Diteh-lane... Along this close a neatly-planted | 
garden ranges for some 150 or 200 feet, 
called the “‘Treasurer’s Garden ;” and it appears 
that. this functionary is also provided with 
stabling (not long re-constructed) within the! 
precincts: the latter expense and Pe ae 
tion might, however; have been. effected before 
omnibus, locomotion begame prevalent.  Pri- 
marily connected with the City, raised by her 
merchant princes, the subsisting corporate con- 
nection aud dependence is easily understood ; 
but the patronage of the school pertains still to 
the corporation, in the same, ratio that it existed 
in the days of Sir Robert Clayton: the Lord 
Mayor for the year has two, the president, two, 
| the treasurer two, eyery alderman one, annually, 
_and to twelye common councilmen a proportion, 
,which leaves to the other governors only one 
, presentation in three or four years! The 
ordinary governors, of which there are now 
jabout 450, are admitted by ballot, on payment: 
lof 400/.; but aldermen are admitted ex officio, 
| and it is understood that they contribute 200/. 
each. Moreover, in default of candidate go- 
vernors, the privilege of nomination is reserved 
for the aldermen to elect governors at the same 
moderate entrance-fee: thus the corporation 
possesses one-third of the whole patronage. 
There is not amongst public institutions, 


street. called ness and candour with which they showed and 


explained everything. 

If there be any errors in,that management as: 
to education, they are sure to be reformed with 
the times; and blind adherence to monastic 
habits, and persistence in maintaining the friars” 
ground of antiquity (then perhaps, suburban, 
and, suited to the object), is a fatuity that can- 
not be long upheld, since the civic authorities, 
themselves, are no longer denizens of the city, .. 
they too having their suburban villas ; whilst by: 
the change the funds would be increased, the 
patronage enlarged, and the school itself, with 
its princely revenue, might become a college. 
inferior to no other seat of learning. 

.QuonDamM.. 








Tue Roya. AcapEMy Mepats.—The annual’ 
distribution of medals‘amongst the students in the fine 
arts is about to take‘ place.’ Much disappointment 
amongst the candidates was experienced on’ the occa- 
sion of the late! lecture, at. finding. their . drawings 
covered over—a ‘proceeding never before adopted, and 
which has given rise to much conjecture: as to the 
cause... One correspondent asserts, that some of the- 
competitors have not conformed to the otsivt require-- 
ments of the Academy regulations, and that inflaence 
in high quarters will be made to cover the short— 
comings. It is to be hoped that the council will 
satisfy themselves that the respective pretensions of 





whether’ chartered or voluntary, or founded on 


the candidates are founded in truth. 
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BRICKWORK IN GOTHIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 


Ar a meet'ng of the Oxford Architectural 
Society last week, Mr. J. H. Parker made some 
observations on the application of ‘brickwork to 
Gothic architecture. According to the local 
Herald, he began by observing that the Gothic 
was, of all other styles, that which could most 
readily adapt itself to any material. Our an- 
cestors built of stone where they could get it— 
of granite in the granite districts, such as the 
south of Devon, parts of Wales and Brittany— 
in flmt and chalk in those parts of the count 
whete they are most easily to‘be obtained—a 
in brick in the clay districts. The great point 
which he would lay stress upon was that they 
made use of that material which was the 
cheapest. 

An apparent contradiction, he said, occurred 
in the Fen country of Lincolnshire, where, 
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was an abundance of examples in Engla 
moulded brick, chiefly of the time of Henry VITI. 
as Tattershall and Thoraton Abbey, in Lincoln- 
shire; Eton College, Buckinghamshire; Great 
Badham, Sandon, Layer Marney, and Ingalton, 
in Essex; Hurst-pierpoint, in Sussex; and 
several colleges at Cambridge ;—in~ France, 
numerous examples; in Holland, nearly all the 
churches, including such fine specimens as 
Rotterdam Delft. and Leyden; in Germany, the 
church at Wismar, the town-halls at ‘Hanover, 
Breslau, and Lubeck,—houses at Rostock and 
Brandenburg; in Spain, the palace of the 
Alhambra, with its very rich ornament of 





moulded brick; in Italy the campanile of 8. 
| Paulo, at Venice, and numerous houses. ‘With 
regard to the brick ornament at Venice of 
| this period, it should be observed that'they. adopt 
patterns identical with those which we have been 
accustomed to consider as belonging exelusively 





amidst abundance of clay, and no_ stone, | to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Before 
some of our finest stone buildings have been|he concluded, he begged to impress upon the 
erected, but on examination it will be found that |; members of the society and their friends who 
there is no inconsistency in this with the general | were present that evening, that some of the finest 
theory. The stone they employed was Caen, Gothic buildings in Europe were built of.brick. 
stone, which was placed on board the vessel} Mr. Sewell then made some remarks on the 
close to the quarries, floated down the river on) advantages of employing brick, and especially 
which Caen is situated, across the-sea, and then | ouldat or ornamental brick. ‘He knew that it 
up one of the numerous navigable streams|was open to a very grave objection from the 
which are found in that part of the country ; so! liability to the constant repetition of the same 
that Caen stone became to them, bythe avoid- | form, which would be contrary to the trae prin- 
ing the expense of land carriage, the cheapest ciple of Gothic architecture but in some cases, 
material almost that they soilld ge. | such as the mouldings of an,arch, or a series of 
He would go on to observe that brick was arches, or such details where uniformity and 
used in all ages, in all countries. It was need- | exact copy were needful, he approved highly 
lesa to refer to the Roman buildings, in-which, its introduction. At this moment he was em- 
as his audience must be aware, tile (only ploying it to some extent imhis new buildings at 
another name for ‘brick or burnt clay) was the Radley, and he found it to answer exceedingly 
chief element of construction. After the time | well. He also spoke in high terms of Mr. 
of the Romans'there was a lull in the history of Grimsley’s qualifications, not only for the per- 
building, and during the imterval few buildings '‘fection to which he had brought his machinery 
of any importanee were erected. He could for the manufacture of tile and brick, but also 


only mention Saimt Clement’s at Rome, and for the talent which page gti as‘a sculptor. | 


Brixworth and Saint Nicholas’s, Leicester, in | He had just had a series of ‘heads made in tile, 
England. | for which, if he had had them carved in stone, 


After the revival, which took place im the he wou'd ‘have had to pay at least fourteen | 


eleventh century, was built the splendid Cathe- ' guineas each. Mr. Grimsley had produced them 
dral of St. Mark, at Venice, the fabric of which in his hard-burnt clay, which is equally dura- 
is of brick, covered with marble on the outside ble with ‘stone, for three guineas, and there 
and mosaic on the inside ;—in England, of the | were no two alike. He also observed that the 


| 


same period, St. Alban’s Abbey and Colchester irregularity of outline, which was so constantly 





Castle. 

Of the twelfth century, the only example he 
could call to mind at the moment was St. 
Botolph’s Priory, at Colchester, -but he had no 
doubt many others might be mentioned. In 
France, at this period, we have curious speci- 
mens of brickwork—where the brick or tile is 
inserted with the stonework as ornament,— 
e. gat Lyons, Vienna, and Le Puy (Numerous 
drawings of these were exhibited, to which Mr. 
Parker drew attention; as also throughout his 
address) ;—in Belgium, the ruins of 8. Bavon, at 
Ghent; in Italy, 5. Stephano and S. George, at 
Rome; Torcello and Murano, at Venice; at 
Constantinople, 8. Theotoki. 

Of the thirteenth century, in England, oecur 
the fine examples of Little Wenham Hall, 
Suffolk, and Coggeshall, Essex; in France, 
numerous examples, to the drawings of which 
he begged to call attention; in Germany, 8. 
Ausgar, at Bremen, and the Dom, at Oammin ; 
in Italy, houses and palaces at Padua, Verona, 
and Mantua,—the as 
Assisi, and the campanili of 8. Benedetto. 


In the fourteenth century he had no exampie proceedings to be adopted. It was said that | stored. 


to notice in England. In France he would par- 
ticularly mention the Cathedral of Alby, whose 


| there was not only no 


complained of as an objection to the use of burnt 
clay, he considered to be of no disadvantage : he 
‘would even go so far as to say that ‘he believed 
: that our artists of old expressly avoided the 
straight formal lines, and that the irregular out- 
‘line afforded beauty to the work. As to the 
' philosophy of this, however, -he had not time or 
| opportunity to enter into it on the present 
occasion. 








‘MODE OF EFFECTING IMPROVEMENTS 
| IN PARIS. 


| THE committee appointed by the council of 


the Society of Arts, to consider and re on 
| this subject, held their first meeting:on Tuesday, 
ithe 2ist ult. Present: H.T. Hope,-esq. in the 
chair; Mr. J. B. Bunning; Mr. E. Chadwick, 
'C.B.; Mr. H. Cole, C.B.; Mr. Lewis Cubitt ; 
\Mr. G. Godwin; Sir Heetor Greig, K:C.M. ; 
| Mr. S. Redgrave; Mr. Tite, F.R.S.; &c. 


| Mr. Cole stated the object of ‘the appoint- 
present proceeded to arrange the course of 


‘in earrying out the pes ee me in Paris 
SS, 


but ‘that profit | 


how far ‘the French system, ‘or any portion 
it, consistently with the habits -of the people . 
this country, could be imtroduced ‘into oy; 
system. 

It was urged that 
by the option which the ‘Lands’ Clauses Act” 
gave of jury or reference ; and a recent reference 
was mentioned touching some property aj 
Harwich, which lasted twenty days, and must 
have cost 100/. a day. 

The committee instructed the secretary {o 
enter into communication with the municipal 
authorities in «Paris, to endeavour to obtain 
from them particulars as to the mode of pro- 
cedure for compulsorily obtaming possession of 
property :for public improvements, with snc) 
details as to the practical working of the system 
there, in reference to the cost of making them, 
as will enable a comparison to be made between 
that-and the system in operation here. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Lincoln —Phe Roman Catholic Chapel in 
|‘Silver-street, after ‘being considerably altered, 
has been reopened for divme worship. The body 
is‘a nave, with a semicircular apse at the north 
end. On the gospel side is ‘an ‘aisle with three 
_arches, running down ‘part of the east side of 
ithe nave, and this part ef the building also 
contains the sacristy, with a gallery above. Qn 
the west side of the nave there are schools for 
boys and girls, the ne ‘being from the 
nave; and from the schools there is an opening 
into a second apse. The front of ‘the building 
‘has a porch flanked with stone columns and 
capitals, and above there is a window with 
small lights, and the point is surmounted by a 
‘eross. The style df the building is Romanesque. 
'The roof is ‘an open stained one. The altar 
| stands in the apse beneath a semidome, and the 
-arch is flanked by stone:columns. Messrs. T.S. 
| Nickoll and T’. Willson, of liondon, were the 
‘architects, and Mr. W.-Kirk,. of Lincoln, was 
' the builder. 





| Ingrave (Essex).—This church, built about 
| 100 years since by the then Lord Petre,—a 
most ‘wretched specrmen of ‘the age,—is about 
to be rearranged, under ‘the direction of Mr. 
Joseph Clarke. The strange arrangement o! 
pews in parallel steps, and the fabric generally, 
will be modernized more in ‘bearing with the 
better spirit of the time. The works will be 
carried out by Mr. J. Hammond. 


Headcorn (Kent).—The long-delayed work of 
repair at Headcorn Church, Kent, is now likely 
very soon to‘be in progress, under the direction 
of the above-named architect. The decay of years 
has led to his ordering shores to be put up to 
support the roofs; and, after niuch disappoint- 
ment, the vicar has raised a considerable sum 
towards the cost contemplated. 


South Stoneham.—The ancient church of 
South Stoneham, situated in a rural parish neat 
Southampton, has, by the exertions of the vicar, 
been repaired, repewed, and enlarged, and was 
on 23rd ult. re-opened. By the late alterations, 
says the Hampshire Advertiser, besides removing 
the barbarously’ constructed gallery and lofty 
pews, by which the tingipat features of the 
church were mutilated and disfigured, a south 
transept has been added, affording additional 





urch of §. Francis, at|ment of the committee, and the ‘members| accommodation; and the many interesting but 


mutilated monuments have been carefully Te- 
Three churches have been erecte 
| within the last few years in the same parish, 
through the instrumentality of the vicar. The 


vault he believed to be of the largest span of /actually accrued; whilst, on the contrary, in| restorations of the mother church have been 
any in Europe, being 88 feet wide by 90 feet | uondon, it was admitted by-all the: members of | executed by Mr. Burt, of Portswood, builder, 


high, and this was built entirely of brick, as 
also the tower of the same Cathedral, which was 
upwards of 290 feet high, and whose massive 
base has admitted of a chapel being dug out of 
it without injuring the stability of the fabric 
above. . He also referred to other French exam- 
nt Germany, the Cathedral at Ulm; 

arches at Prinzlau and Wismar; houses at 
Griefwald, and at Stralsund, Lubeck, and Aus- 
lam ;—in Ltaly, the houses at Parma, the Doria 
Palace -at Genoa, St. Bernardino at Verona ; 


elegant details at Piacenza, the church of '8. 
Petronio at Bologna; and at Venice the churches 
of the Frari and 8. Giovanni. 





In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries there 





the committee, such improvements ‘are always 
calculated to entail a loss of one-third their cost. 


Tt was the general opinion of the committee 
that this heavy cost was due, in a great mea- 
sure, to the very costly and inefficient modes 
of procedure in this country for the compul- | 
sorily obtaining possession of houses, lands, &c. | 
for the purpose of public improvements; and 
numerous instances were cited exemplifying the 
results of the English,system. The committee 
considered it to a most desirable to obtain, in 
the first instance, authentic data as to how these 
matters are managed in France, and with what 
results as to cost, &c. with a view, if such 





results should appear favourable, to ascertain 





from the designs and under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. G. Guillaume, of Southampton, 
architect. “There are still 200/. deficient in the 
restoration fund. ” : 

Longdon-upon-Tern (Shropshire). —On V2 
ult. this church was re-opened, after additions 
and improvements constituting almost a , 
building. “The chancel, the porch, and the 100 
are entirely new. The portions of the old ye 
left standmg (not more than ‘20 feet on eac 
side) ‘have been considerably raised, and 20 feet 
havé been ‘added to the length of the nave. 
The imterior arrangements, e- * and decora- 
tions are ‘also entirely new. e whole en 
been done at a cost of about 700/. exclusive © 


eat costs ‘were entailed. 
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ifts. The east and west windows of stained 
glass are from the manufaetory of Mr. Evans, 
of Shrewsbury. The chancel floor, of rich 
encaustic tiles, is the gift of Mr. H. Minton. 
The aisles and poreh floor, of highly ornamental 
tiles, is from the works of Mr. T. Boultbee, of 
Chatwell, in this’ county. -This is a new de- 
scription of tile, according to the Staffordshire 
Advertiser, which states that this is the first 
church in which it has been extensively used. 

Stafford.—The authoritiés of St. Mary’s 
Church, Stafford, object to the disfigurement of 
the walls of their chureh, which has been 
recently restored, by the introduction of monu- 
ments; and in a recent instanee, it has been 
determined by the bar on the Oxford cireuit to 
lace the bust of the late Mr. Justice Talfourd 
in the Crown Court of that town. 

Keeleshall (Staffordshire).—The re-opening of 
the district church of Croxton, in this parish, 
took place on the 23rd ult. It has been en- 
tirely rebuilt, and consists of+ nave with north 
and south aisle, covered with open timber-roof 
in one span; also, a chancel, terminating with 
an apse, and a children’s aisle, at the end of 
north aisle. The style of building is plain de- 
corated. The porch is of English oak, ona 
stone basement. The windows of the aisles are 
glazed with ornamental quarries, and the chan- 
eel windows with Venetian glass in cireular 
panes. The floors of the chancel and communion 
are paved with Minton’s encaustic tiles. The 

ulpit and lectern are of Bath stone, carved. 

he works have heen executed by Messrs. 
Espley, of Eccleshall, from the designs of Mr. 
Ewan Christian: 

Barnsley.—On Tuesday before last, the cor- 
ner-stone of the new Congregational Church in 
Regent-street, of this town, was laid by Mr. J. 
Shaw, brother of the founder of the building, 
who, according to the record placed under the 
stone, contributes one-half of the cost, the 
English Congregational Building Society giving 
a grant of 500/. and the remaining portion being 
raised by voluntary offerings. "the estimated 
cost of the building, exclusive of the ground 
and of professional charges, was 8,978/. 1s. 6d. 
the freehold plot of land having been purchased 
for 7357. The digging for the foundation was 
begun on 28th September last, and the first 
stone was laid by the workmen on 16th Oct. 


Chapel-Allerton.—The improvements inChapel- 
Allerton church, which have been in progress 
for several months, being now nearly completed, 
it will be re-opened on 10th instant. The tower 
has been erected at the sole expense of Mr. W. 
W. Brown, who also contributed the bells, 
clock, star-window, new wall, and palisades sur- 
rounding the churchyard. The improvements 
inthe interior of the church have been made by 
the congregation at large. The underdrawn 
ceiling has been removed, and the roof thrown 
open and ornamented with tracery and mould- 
ings. Stained glass windows have been substi- 
tuted for the former plain ones. The whole of 
the improvements have been made under the 
direction of Messrs. Perkins and Backhouse, 
architects. 

Boston.—The first stone of the General 
Cemetery Chapelhere, open to all, irrespective 
of religious creed or opinion, was laid on 
Monday, by the mayor. The ministers of dif- 


A PLAN FOR A SWIMMING-BATH. 
In _the arrangement of swimming-baths, all 
that I have-heard of have been made on one prin- 
ciple, viz. that of occupying a certain area or 
— of greater or less dimensiéns, and square, 
oblong, oval, or circular in shape, as caprice or 
local circumstances may prevail, with a suite of 
dressing-boxes, arranged wholly or partly round 
the space so occupied with water. 

Under such circumstances, every person usin 
the bath sees every one similarly employed, an 
is seen by everyone. There is no doubt but 
that many persons, from a feeling of delicacy, 
which is entitled to respect, shrink from using 
the bath under such circumstances. I have 
endeavoured to meet this objection in the 
annexed plan, which, with the accompanying 
references, will explain itself :— 





A. Waiting-room. 
B. Space occupied by dressing-boxes, having 
each steps into c, the bath. 
C. Swimming-bath. 
D. oe with bridge over the swimming- 
th. 
Hot and shower-baths, &c. proposed. over B. 


tren supposed to exist :—Ist. Privacy 

in the use of the swimming-bath. 2nd. Increased 

area for swimming, with a less supply of water. 
M. 








THE LATE CAPT. MANBY. 


Cart. Grorce WiLtIAM Mansy, well known 
as the inventor of several kinds of apparatus for 
saving lives in cases of shipwreck, died the week 
before last, at his residence, Pedestal House, 
Southtown, near Great Yarmouth. Capt. Manby 
was born at Hilgay, in Norfolk, November 28, 
1765, and was consequently in his 90th year. At 
an early age he entered the army, and havin 
acquired the rank of captain, he was appointed, 
in 1803, master of the barracks at Great Yar- 
mouth, In this situation he was accustomed 
to hear of shipwrecks ; and, like other persons, 
he regarded them at first as irremediable cala- 
mities. In February, 1807, he witnessed, how- 
ever, the loss of the Sipe gun-brig, and saw 
sixty-seven persons perish in quick succession, 
within sixty yards of the beach; and this dis- 





ferent religious denominations in the town took 
part in the services. 

Grimsby —A meeting of the local authorities 
here, was held in the Town-hall, on 17th ult. for 
the purpose of opening tenders for the erection 
of a chapel-lodge, ‘and other buildings connected 
with the new cemetery; also for enclosure 
thereof by a brick-wall, with iron palisading, 
and the laying out of the grounds as per plans 
of Messrs. Maughan and Bossier. The lowest 
tender for the completion of the whole works 
was that of Mr. William Hollingworth, of 
Grimsby : there were eight others, the highest 
of which was Mr. Johnson, of Laceby. Mr. 
Ho orth’s tender was 1,897/. 18s, 44d. 
Mr. Johnson’s was 2,377/. 17s. The works iare 
to be commenced forthwith. 

Tanfield (Gatesheal).—Through the liberality 
of Mr. John Eden, of Beamish-park, according 
to the Gateshead Observer, a tower has recently 





“ ee in Tanfield Church, at an expense 


tressing scene, and the other disasters produeed 
by the gale, which raged on the occasion,—after 
which 147 dead bodies were picked up.on a line 
of coast of not more than thirty miles,—made 
such a strong impression upon lim, that he was 
induced to set fis inventive faculties to work, 
and to try and devise some means of affording 
relief on the recurrence of a similar catastrophe. 
At first he thought of throwing a line to 
a stranded vesse] from a balista, ‘but he found 
that such a machine would be unwieldy, and 
unfitted for the purpose. It then occurred to 
lim that a piece of ordnance might be employed 
with advantage ; and a successful experiment 
which he had made in 1783, when he threw a 
line from a small mortar over a church, con- 
viaced him that the idea was practicable. 
Having succeeded in obtaining from the Board 
of Ordnance the use of a small mortar, he began 
aseries of trials, but at first he encountered 
considerable difficulties. The great problem to 
be solved was, how to-eonnect the shot with the 


kind broke on the discharge, but at length 
stout strips of raw hide, platted closely, were 
found to answer the purpose. Repeated trials, 
during every kind of weather, inereased Capt. 
Manby’s confidence in the excellence of his plan ; 
and, on the 12th of February, 1808, an eppor- 
tunity occurred for proving its utility. The 
brig Hlizabeth, of Plymouth, appeared in a 
osition of imminent danger, about 150 yards 
rom the beach. The crew had lashed them- 
selves to the rigging, and the waves fiercely 
agitated by a heavy gale from the N.E. broke 
rudely over them, and threatened every minute 
to hurry them into eternity. In this appa- 
rently hopeless state of affairs, Capt. Manby 
brought his apparatus to work: a line was 
thrown over the ship : a ‘boat was hauled off by 
it ; and the crew, consisting of seven men, were 
brought safely to land. It must have been a 
proud moment to the gallant captain, when the 
master stated to him that “benumbed by cold, 
and exhausted by fatigue, he and his men had 
been ready to smk under their apparently in- 
evitable fate, but that when the rope was un- 
expectly thrown on board, they felt as if a new 
life had been given them, and instantly became 
collected, and able to exert themselves for their 
own preservation.” In the course of the win- 
ter, which was one of some severity, Capt. 
Manby reseued the crews of several vessels ; 
and in 1810, Mr. Curwen, M.P. brought his 
services before the notice of the House of 
Commons. A select committee was appointed 
to consider the “subject, and an investigation 
was made into the extent and character of pre- 
vious inventions for the same object. In 1792, 
Lieut. Bell, of the Artillery, had laid before the 
Society of Arts a plan for throwing a rope on 
shore, by means of a shell from a mortar, on 
board the vessel in distress ; and 50 guineas were 
awarded him, after some experiments at Wool- 
wich. Some of Lieut. Bell’s friends considered 
that the invention was entitled to parliamentary 
notice, but in many respects it was open ‘to 
objection, and .it would he generally panic 
to use a mortar froma ship 2# eatremis. com- 
mittee reported so favourably of Capt. Manby 
and his exertions, that .a handsome twas 
made to him out of the national.exchequer, and 
he was employed to report upon the dangerous 
of the eastern coast from Yarmouth to the 
Frith of Forth. Having coneluded his task, he 
recommended that mortars constructed on his 
principle should be stationed along the “eoast ; 
and in 1814 the House of ‘Commons petitioned 
the Prince Regent, that the suggestion might 
be carried into effect. It was so far attended to, 
that in the course of two years the apparatus 
was ordered for fifty-nine stations. At this period 
of our national history there was, comparatively 
speaking, a lamentable indifference as to the fate 
of the brave mariners who -sailed along our 
shores. There was a latent reproach in the 
poet’s lines, — 
** Ye gentlemen of England, who live at home at ease, 
Oh, little do ye think of the dangers of the seas ;” 


and Capt. Manby used his utmost exertions to 
remove it. A bounty of 15/. was given by the 
Government to every man who wasducky enough 
to capture a smuggler, but the salvageof human 
lives went officially umrewarded ; and with the 
view of correcting the anomaly, associations for 
the preservation of life from. shipwreck were 
established in the district and throughout the 








rope in a secure manner. Chains of every 





kingdom. In 1823 a second committee of the 
House of Commons was appointed to consider 
the subject ; and a fresh grant to Capt. Manby 
marked their appreciation of his various exer- 
tions. The g tant captain was not indeed of 
one idea: he did not rest eontented with one 
triumph ; but was continually pressing forward 
to the attainment of a new success. obtain 
a momentary view of a vessel ona dark night, 
he devised an apparatus for throwing v4 balls 
filled with stars to explode at a certain height 
from the ground ; and he also suggested the usc 
of shells filled with a burning composition, to 
enable a crew to discern the flight of a’ rope pro- 
jected to them. He wasincidentally induced to 
direct his attention to the manufacture of ropes ; 
and with the view of correcting mildew and rot, 
he advised the disuse of vegetable mucilage,and 
the immersion of all new ropes in a solution of 
sugar of lead and alum in equal parts. Life- 
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boats also attracted his notice, and. he made 
various suggestions for their. improvement, 


Even when he became considerably advanced in |, 


years, the ardour of his youth remained unim- 
paired; and — invented. a new kind of 
harpoon, he actually made a journey to the 
northern seas in order to test its efficiency. For 
these and other:worthy services he received at 
various times 7,000/..outof.the national ex- 
chequer; and as the benefits.of. his inventions 
were not limited to any. nation, but were of 
universal application, the thanks of almost. all 
the potentates.of Europe were conveyed to him. 
As a contemporary:of Nelson, he felt.a deep in- 
terest in the life and actions of that distinguished 
man; and he has left behind him a considerable 
collection of original letters, autographs, and 
other relies of the Norfolk hero. War has its 

lories, peace its honours; and it. must, have 

een a —- thought to the gallant old 

hilanthropist, that -his various inventions had 
Sean the means of saving upwards of 1,000 lives, 
while they are still in usefuloperation. Simple 
and unostentatious in his habits, he courted not 
in his latter days:the approbation of the world, 





but the poor of the locality will: miss his con- 
siderate charity, especially in: the dreary season 
on which we are now enteri He was, in 
short, an honour to his generation, and his Joss 
ae ow to be deplored as well by: those who live 
at home at ease as by those that go down to the 
sea in ships, and occupy their lives on the great 
waters. 


“LIMNER” AND ILLUMINATION. 

Ivo not usually answer objections jto:my written 
statements, otherwise I should waste my life in idle 
controversy ; but as what I say to the workmen at 
the Architectural Museum is necessarily brief, and in 
its words, though not in its substance, unconsidered, 
I will answer, if you will permit me; any questions or 
cavils ‘which you may think worthy of‘admission into 
your colamns on the subject of thes¢ lectures. 

‘Ido not. know if the Cambridge correspondent, 








~ ‘whose letter you inserted last week, is more zéulous 
‘for the honour of Carey; or dtixions' to detect me in a 


‘thistake:'' If ‘the former, he will find, if he take''the 
trouble to look at the’ note in the 264th page of the 
second: volume of 'the ‘‘f Stones!’ of’ Veriice,” that 
Carey’s reputation is not likely to suffer at my hands, 
But the translation, in the instance quoted, is inad- 
missible. , It does not matter in the least whence the 
word ,“‘ limner”’ is derived, I did, not know, when 
I found fault with it, that it was,a corruption of 
“illuminator,” but I knew perfectly that it did not, 
in the existing state of the English language, mean 
* illuminator.” _ No one talks of “limning a missal,”’ 
or of a “limned missal.” The word is now univer- 
sally understood as sighifying a painter or draughts- 
man in’ the ordinary seuse,' and‘ cabnot be ‘accepted as 
a translation of the phrase'of which it is a! corrup- 
tion.* 

Touching the last clause ‘of the letter, I should have 
thought that a master of arts of Cambridge might’ ‘have 
had wit enough to comprehend that characters may be 
illegible by being far off, as well as by being ill- 
shaped; and that it is not. less difficult to read what is 
too small to be seen, than what is too strange to be 
understood. The'inscriptions on'the Houses of ' Par- 


liamefit are illegit!s, not beeause they are in: black ‘ 


letter, but because; like all the rest of. the work on 
that, I suppose the most effeminate and effeetless heap 


of stones ever raised by man, they are utterly unfit | 


for their position. J. Ruskin, 








OXFORD MUSEUM COMPETITION. 


Ir ‘is’ understood that. nothing positive can be 
known of the result of the museum competition be- 
fore the 11th. Mr. Hardwick has reported that 
neither of the designs selected can be erected for the 
stipulated sum, and the delegacy have to. go to con- 
gregation for further powers; the .consent of the 
Hebdomadel Council must also be obtained. 

‘“Nisi Dominus, &c,” and .“‘ Fiat Justitia ruat 
ceelum *’ appear the favourites. 

The delegacy are bound to do justice to those 
architects who adhered to the stipulations. A com- 
petitor objects that the perspective views of the can- 
didate»signing “Fiat Justitia, &c.” were coloured, 
contrary to the stipulations, 








* Weare disposed to think Mr. Ruskin will find, on lookin 
further, that the word limner still has its ol? meaning, and tha‘ 
Carey isright. In Craig's excellent “ Technological aud Etymo 
logical Dictionary, of 1852,” the word stands,—“ Limner (enlum - 
neur, 3 . a painter ;* one who decorates books with initial pic 
tures. —_ DD i i * 


THE TOMB OF QUEEN ELEANOR AND 
PART OF THE SHRINE OF HENRY V. 
IN. WESTMINSTER, ABBEY. , hast 
BEAUTIFUL as are the various aisles, chapels, 

and other portions: ‘of the: Abbey :Chureh of 

Westminster, there is perhaps no other part 

which combines such picturesque appearance, 

variety of ‘ well’ distributed ‘ornameiit, and 
effect of light and shadow, as the shrine’ of 

Henry V, shown in the engraying. ,We have 

before noticed this’ fine. architectural, monu- 

ment. to a. great. king. . Most. visitors. are 
struck by the excellence of the:carving, both in 
design and execution. The figures, ‘which are 
carried along the screen, in niches, have ‘a con- 
siderable resetablance to each ‘other, and ‘are 

mostly habited in long gowns, fastened by a 

buckled belt, and reaching to the feet, with a 

cloak over them: others represent ecclesiastics ; 

and several of them have books. The corona- 
tion, in a square compartment, is supposed by 

Gough to represent the coronation of Henry V. 

inthis church, by Thomas Arundel, Archbishop 

of Canterbury, and Henry Beaufort, the king’s 
uncle. The canopies over the coronation, 
and nine small figures, are surmounted by 
devices of the swan and.antelope alternately. 


and chained to a tree, on which is a flaming 
cresset light. Henry V. issaid to have used this 
badge “ by the reason of his dissolute life in the 
tyme of his father’s raigne, when, after the death 


crowned monarch of this realme, betooke unto 
him for his badge or cognizance, a crescet light 
burnynge, shewinge thereby that, altho his 
virtuous and good parts, had:. been formerly 
obscured, and lay as adead cole, wanting light to 
kindle it, by. reason of.tender years and evill 
company, that notwithstanding, he: beinge now 
come to his perfecte years and riper understand- 
ing, had shaken off his evill councellers, and, 


throne, that his virtues which before had laine 


as the light crescet, which is no ordi light 
meaning also that he should be ren + 


and virtue.” 


deposited the rag 
by those who exhibite 


persons, ‘who have béen buried ‘here. 


ware in some dar 
by Sir'Christopher ‘Wren, in the rei 
Church, by erecti 


central’ tower: 


St. John’s, Westminster. 


to the Architectural Museum ? 


we referred to the extreme beauty of that 


or. 





of the sayd king, his father, he was anoynted and| For ,some. time it. la 


dead, should now, by his righteous raigne, shine of so large 


models are those of St. Mary’s and St. Clement’s | “~ : 

in the Strand, St. Paul's: Covént-garden, ‘and | S°ens' how.widely:’ the ‘taste for oni 
; Here ‘are also, it is 
said, some models by Roubiliac, together with 
some other matters of interest: we see no 
reason why tliese should be shut' up from the 
the public ; or if the exhibition of them would 
detain the vergers too long, why not send them 


In an article inthe Builder, Vol. XI. No. 561, 
with which we ‘gave an engraving of the iron Sprot and John de Ware, founders, of London, 
work at the entrance of the tomb of Henry Vv. supplied the metal for. easting the of the 

which 


surmounts the north side of the tomb of Queen | he effigy was m 
‘or 


J. Crull, a Fellow of the Royal Society, who | man. 
wrote an account of the antiquities of West-| of. wood, made by d 
minster Abbey, “adorned, with draughts of the | carpenter. This canopy was painted by Mane 
tombs, curiously engraven,” published in 1711, | Walter de Durham, painter, who also execut 
speaking. of the tomb of Queen Hleanor, says, | the paintings on the side of the tomb. 


ee 


“It is a very neat tomb, standing more to the 
north-east than, that, of her royal husband 
beyond that,of King Henry III, which, stands 


betwixt these monuments. The pedestal is 
composed only of freestone and grey marble, 
whereon are engrayen the arms, of England 
Castile, Leon, and Pontois, in Ponthieu. On the 
back side there appears, (to be seen in the areg 
or passage), a sepulchre painted thereon, with 
divers mo at their prayers round about it, 
all.iz plano ; but her image most curiously done 
in brass,, gilt with gold; her hair. disheveled, 
and falling very handsomely about, her shoulders; 
on. her, head a,crown, under a, fine canopy, sup. 
ported, by two cherubims, all of brass gilt, half 
encompassed, viz, on the left side, with the 
screen of, iron .wrought, through in various 
figures and shapes, are things well worthy the 
attention of the curious spectator or reader.” 

.. We quote the above because the armorial 
ibearings on the tomb and. the, painting - haye 
now become almost invisible, 

Queen Eleanor, whose name is so beautifully 
\enshrined ,in English history, was the only 
| daughter of Ferdinand IIT. king of Castile and 
Leon, She was married to Edward while Prince 
of Wales,, who went in ,person into Castile to 
| treat of..and consummate the mateh... She 
; bore,to King Edward, among. other children, 
Edward II. She, died, and,was entombed here 


The large cornices under the figures are likewise: Dec, 17, 1219. 
ornamented with swans and antelopes, collared'|' 


The iron-work was taken down some years 
ago; and, if we mistake not, it was sold as old 
iron, but on some remonstrance being made, 
was repurchased by the chapter. The public 
may thank the Rev. Dr. Buckland, dean of 
Westminster, that it is now in its old position. 
in the, Blaize Chapel, 
amongst the iron-work of different tombs. *A 
portion of the iron-work of Henry ,V.’s tomb 
|, was, stowed, away in alarge chest which, brought 
|the remains of Major André to England. 
‘The iron-work shown in our view, is, perhaps, 
the , finest specimen of early iron-work in 
this country. It is. wrought-iron, rivetted, 
and. was made by. Thomas B beghiton, smith, 
at Leighton Buzzard, in Bedfordshire, about 


being now come -to his highe and imperial |1292,.m, which year he was paid 134. eel 
ac 


to at least 180/. of modern currency. The 
a sun having been paid, has, led to 


. 


the question whether the small work remANS 
ed, 


ht and is the whole of the screen originally construct 
guide to his-people to follow him in all honour | 224 to a suspicion that the screen was formerl 


to the plinth of the tomb ; for as the tomb itse 


On the top of Henry’s Chap it “ane to rmerly: was painted and otherwise elaborately deco- 


d re, erg as it was called’ 
the curiosities ‘of the}' 9). 4"; ©, aR AB 
Abbey.’ ‘The regiment’ consisted of ‘wooden wie aid M h aeee the at the ‘tp yl 
éffigies (clothed in the costume of the time), of hha gid prplewes ada tage reaping 
several kings, ‘quéens, and other important 
These | aged specit Rey fie 
Saal When 2 tyes? Pepin ated specimen of foliated’ screen-work... The 
fig ere in oper ines ora he Ue al which twas executed en 
— we tty of' the living appearance 
of those about ‘to ‘be ‘comimitted ‘to’ til ats : fae ; 
We ‘are told that this it pind. which i sath Early Pagtch style, resembling, indeed, in some 
cularly Curious as examples of ‘costume, is still | P° reat apet 


ete is ‘hdw°in. this eos Reason gaya main stanchions terminate. Among these, the 


churches, one of which is the model cénstracted | #¢ads of the boar, Te dog, &c. may be pat- 
of Queen, 5 cel : 
Anne, of his ‘proposed alteration of theAbbey | * PPPs? Road priitintitice 8s het WES EES 


an elevated spire’ in the|)) 4.2, in adopti ishions th 
 balidve! that P the other | bave’ been slower'in —— new fashions than 


rated, there would be as much or more reason 
for protecting. it as for screening the efligy, 


‘refixed, said,—‘ The character of the work itself 
suggests some reflections. We have here 4 


‘is architecturally termed the Decorated Period 
—yet the. details are thoroughly those of the 


orman; as, for instance, the 
masks of animals’ heads, in which several of the 


ticularly remarked. It is true thai we may 


the fact, that ‘workers in iron were likely to 


workers of stone; but this is not very probable, 
work prevailed in the thirteenth century. We 
think it possible that :old styles were cop! 

then, just as they are copied now. At any rate, 
those purists in architectural history wlio date 
transitions within half an hour of half a century, 
would do well to give some attention to this 
screen.” The stone-work of the queen’s tomb was 
constructed by Master Richard de Crundale, ma- 
son, who began the Charing-cross. | William 


queen, which lies in placid beauty on the tomb. 
lled in. wax, and cast by 
ell, agoldsmith, probably an English- 
Above the effigy was originally a canopy 
homas de Hockington, 


William 
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METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


Amonast other works now in progress for im- 
roving the sanitary condition of the metropolis and 
its thoroughfares, may be mentioned the elosing of 
six streets in Westminster, for the purpose. of effeet- 
ing an efficient drainage, viz. Delahay-street and 
mews, Charles-street, Duke-street, and Gardner’s- 
lane. The narrowness-of these streets, and the fear 
of disturbing the foundations of the houses, have 
caused the principal sewerage works to be carried out 
py tunnelling ; a rather difficult task in the streets of 
London, the many pipes intersecting proving most 
formidable and annoying obstructions to the sewer 
moles. 

The great line of communication with the Eastern 
Counties, Long-lane, has been again closéd, after the 
formation of the monster sewer from Finsbury to the 
Fleet, in 'arringdon-street. The earth having‘subsided 
under the temporary roadway, ‘Long-lane is now 
andergoing a substantial repavement. Although this 
sewer was on an extensive:scale, not a single accident 
occurred ; but since ‘the ground ‘has settled, the pre- 
mises of Messrs. Weerings, bookbinders, in Tong- 
lave, have sunk so: much as to vender it necessary to 
take down the front. 

An extensive clearage is ‘being effected in the line 
of Victoria-street, from Farringdon-street to Clerken- 
well, comprising Onslow-street, Vine-street, Saffron- 
hill, Coweross, &c.—a merciful demolition! which 
will leave the whole line completely open ; and when 
the roadway is perfected, it will‘be thrown open so as 
to communicate direct fromthe city to. the station of 
the Great Northern Railway, ‘King's-cress. ‘Those 
who have been driven out should be considered. 

An extensive sewerage is being ‘formed in Stamford- 
street, blocking for the ‘time the communication 
between the South ‘Western Railway and the city. 

In Basinghall-street, several extensive buildings in- 
tercepting the passage to Coleman-street, are being 
demolished, and it is proposed to open a-communica- 
tion from Moorgate-street to Gresham-street and the 
General Post-office, whi¢h will mach diminish the 
almost impassable traffic in Cheapside. 

For a considerable ‘time the paviors have blocked 
up a most important section of the East Bnd, the 
road from ‘Whitechapel church to Mile-end Gate. 
The tortuous windings which carriages endure 
through the delay in opening ‘this piece of ‘street, 
entail loss of time, danger, and increased distance. 








ON METROPOLITAN RATING. 


A RECENT leading article in the Times directed 
public attention. to this subject; and the inti- 
mate acquaintance with such a municipal 
anomaly, which must be had by many of your 
readers, will render it suggestive enough. The 
leader in question termmates with these remark- 
ably consolatory words :—“ As to reform, we 
will speak of that ‘humbly, and with ‘bated 
breath. Perhaps, however, it will come at last, 
ad all the better for coming at last, about 
A.D. 2000; so we will content ourselves with 
leaving on record this picture’of ‘the metropolis 
for the use of posterity. The pear is not ripe 
yet. We only hope it will not be rotten before 
itis ripe.” 

Is not the protest somewhat analagous to 
the tantalizingly tempting, if so doubtful and 
Hesperides-like fruit, left as itis on the fugitive 
page of a daily paper? If, ‘however, the editor 
of the Zimes were to adopt your plan in re- 
punting your sanitary articles* in a separate 
volume, and repreduced ‘the articles on muni- 
3 and sanitary questions of the last quarter 
ot a century, published im a tangible form, it 
would confer a boon upon the public at large, 
and be the means of obtaining a more permanent 
and extended attention to a very important 
subject. 

We are now almost exclusively engaged with 
one great question; but when the present war 
e Aappily terminated, whether one or five years 

hee, we shall be blest with a redundance of 
Capital and time to warrant the grappling with 

1S social question. 

So happily do we appear ‘situate at the pre- 
sent day, that no medium can be found for 
Political agitation: the last great question of 
the day has proved ‘a bugbear, and appears 1o 
Cease to exist for want of ‘its name—“ protec- 
tion.” Practically, we appear contented with 
any party, so that it is the most capable. 

Corn” was made the vehicle of shit and 
Prolonged political agitation : might not “ muni- 


“pal rating ” be equally so? and the agitator |” 


* Vide “ London Shadows,” a.p. 1854. 





would be in a happier position than the ancient 
mechanician, who, m a moment of enthusiasm, 
wished for the ftlerum to move the world. 
Here, at any rate, is the fulcrum ready for the 
lever, which, when properly combined, might 
be instrumental in moving that metropolitan 
world of “ patient endurance.” 

The various subjects are so numerous that 
would fall within the scope of any general 
measure for the reform and generalising of 
*‘ metropolitan rating,” that :it 1s hardly ‘pos- 
sible to refer 10 them in a letter. The following 
may be mentioned as directly or indireetly 
affected ;—the construction :and regulation of 
buildings ; the paving of our streets ; dramage, 
water and gas supply, now frequently antago- 
nistic to the very existence of our thoroughfares’; 
bridges, their construction and regulation, seven 
of which we possess, and three alone we'can-use, 
with all sorts of projects for new ones, before 
we have tried the effect of opening and forming 
avenues to those .existing,* with a river traffic 
so enormous as amply to pay for commodious 
permanent structures, for embarkation .and 
debarcation, at present managed, or rather mis- 
managed, by almost irresponsible bodies of men:; 
schemes for embanking and purifying the said 
river, without end, borrowed from the genius of 
Martin and enthusiasm of Trench, who agitated 
the question and himself a quarter of a century 
back ,+ with a foreign export ‘tonnage'that m 
the last century quadrupled itself, and an import 
which aquintu al both of which have during 
the last ‘half-century made even greater strides ; 
but we are, notwithstanding, blessed with the 
same amount of dock accommodation as when the 
crowded St. Katharine’s Docks were finished a 
quarter of a century back. The last may hardly 
come within the category, except. as illustrative 
of how individuals have swamped general 
measures. A BrornHer PROFESSIONAL. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Spilshy.—Through the liberality of Lord 
Willoughby de Eresby, a new eorn-exchange has 
been erected here. Its openmg last week was 
commemorated by a public dinner. 
Chelmsford.—The local Chronicle reports the 
laying of the chief stone of Sir Anthony Browne’s 
new almshouses, or rather the modern, enlarged, 
and extended asylum for the poor around South 
Weald, about being raised on the founda- 
tion which he provided in connection with the 
Brentwood Grammar School 300 years .ago. 
The stone was laid on Tuesday in last week 
Lady Sophia Tower. The patron and wardens 
have selected a picturesque and healthy spot, on 
the hill just beyond the church towards Brook- 
street, commanding a view up to the distant 
Thames. The buildings have been in progress 
,for the last three Saati and are now in astate 
of great forwardness, some of them being roofed 
in. They consist of a-chapel and ten alms- 
houses, the various buildings being-so arranged 
as to be ‘gradated -aceording to the fall of the 
| ground. Phe chapel, which forms the centre 
‘feature of the group, is in the Early Decorated 
style, lighted with three lights in the east and 
west. Phe roof is diagonally ‘framed, and the 
|interier arrangements are to be open, on the 
| plan of subselle, with returns. The almshouses 
ave projecting roofs all along the south and 
west fronts, so as to form a continuous covered 
walk; and the interior of each contains a keep- 
ing-room, bed-room, kitchen, scullery, and other 
requisites for convenience and comfort. The 
materials with which the whole is built are of 
red brick relieved with black, and the windows 
and door-frames are all of Caen stone. “At the 
lower part there is a conduit on an octagon plan 
‘after the ancient type, for the-supply of water 
ito all the houses. e architect is Mr. Teulon, 
and the contractor Mr. Hammond, ‘of Warley- 
common. The-whole cost will be about 1,;8007. 
Chatham.—The system of forced labour by 
}convicts, which was formerly carried out at 
| Chatham dockyard, having been abolished, and in 
| lieu thereof the present plan of free-paid labour 
| introduced, the Government, some time back, 














| * Vide Report, Port of Loudon, 1799; Sir Howard Douglas on 
M ‘ropvlitan Bridzes, Boone, 184%; Bennoch on ditto, Wilson, 


+ Vide House of Commons Report, 13840; Trench’s Thames 
| Quay, quarto, London. 1827; House of Commons Report on 
| Thames Embarkment, 1840. 





decided on reverting to the previous of 
employing convicts in Chatham a ay . Ar- 

rangements were accordingly made for. erecti 
convict-prisons on a large pars mea the dock, 
yard. The site selected was ———- of. several 
acres at the rear of the dockyard. The eoniract 
for the whole of the works was taken by Messrs. 
Piper, and early in May last the undertaking 
was commenced. The pile of ‘buildings is:now 
hastening towards completion. The building is 
T shaped, the main building with ‘its lateral 
i from the centre being several:hundred 
feet in length. This shape is similar to the 
prison at Portsmouth, which is said to possess 
advantages over buildings constructed dif 
ferently. The building consists ef basement- 
floors and three stories above, and whken.com- 
pleted will accommodate about 2,000 : , 
each dn :a ‘separate cell. The ne of each 
cell is 8 feet an 


cell is of slate, and the itions an 
are of ved iron. 

length-and 4 feet m width, and a plan of venti- 
Jation has been introduced into each cell -which 
will beunder the contralof theprisoner. A partion 
of the prison being built on arehes, these recep- 
tacles serve for store and warehouses. A ‘walled 
passage will communicate from the dockyard 
to the prison. Some distance from the main 
building are the punishment-cells, ‘to which 
access from the prison will be-obtamed by an 
underground tunnel. The building is to be 
heated by means of flues running the whole 
length of the centre: these flues are 3 feet 
wide. Each cell will be lighted with gas. 
Workshops on a. large scale are es erected. 
There is also a chapel, hospital, eooking- 
house with steam-machinery. A large bathing- 
pond, exereise-yards, and the several offices con- 
neeted with so large an-establishment, will.also 
be built. The whole of the sewerage runs 
direct imto the river. Houses ‘for a ‘ 
number of warders will also be built. The 
whole will be surrounded by a ‘brick -wall 18 
feet ‘high, extending to the length of:tittle less 
than two miles. 

Margate —The new landing-pier has of ‘ate 
progressed rapidly, and the whole of the ‘piles, 
with but .one or two exceptions, are driven, so 
that the upper works can be proceeded with 
without Sy In a few more months this pro- 
ject will be completed. 

Dover.—A dinner was given in the reservoir 
at the Castle-hill here, on Tuesday before last, 
to celebrate the completion of one great portion 
of the drai and waterworks of the town 
under the Health of Towns Act. The reservoir 
is 108 feet long, 62 feet in width, and contains 
fifteen groined arches. It is capable of holding 
500,000 gallons of water; and 2,000,000 of 
bricks -were used in its construction together 
with the necessary buildings attached. 

Tipton.—A sanitary committee formed some 
time since in this town having petitioned for the 
application of the General Public Health Act to 
the parish, Mr. Ranger has been sent down as 
inspector, to make inquiries.as to the expediency 
of aceeding to the prayer of the petition. 

Macelesfield. —The governors of the. free 
grammar-school in this town have decided on 
erecting new school-buildings. The present 
ones ‘being in a very dilapidated ‘state, it is in- 
tended to pull them down and offer'the site for 
sale, the new buildings to be-erected ‘on a ‘com- 
manding situation at the back of the present 
ones, in a field called the school-field. ‘pro- 

osed buildings have been st by Mr. F. 

Ihouse, of the firm of Messrs. ‘D. Bellhouse and 
Sons, Manchester, who have entered into a con- 
tract to execute the same for about 3,000/. They 
comprise, a main school-room, 45 feet by 30 feet ; 
three class-rooms, 18 feet by 15 feet each ; two 
porches, and hat and cloak rooms; a house for 
the second master, containing two parlours, 
kitchen, two cellars, and four bed-rooms; a 
lodge, with sitting-room, bed-room, kitchen, and 
cellar; and an entrance gateway, with stone 
gate-piers and iron-gates, together with ‘the 
requisite yards and conveniences. ‘The style of 
the new buildi is Gothic, . of very oo 
character, with high-pitched roofs and_ lofty 
octagonal chimney-shaits. The walling is to be 
executed in hammer-dressed s‘one from the 
neighbourhood, backed with brickwork. The 
estimates include the whole of the school and 
house fixtures and finishings, and the whole is 
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expected to be completed ‘by the end ‘of next | 


year (1855).. Messrs: Cawley and Firth, sur-| 
veyors, of Macclesfield; have : been appointed 
clerks ‘of the works. . 

Leeds:—The trustees of the Leeds Infirmary, | 
according to the Leeds Intelligencer, have con- | 
sented to the temporary erection of the statue | 
of the Duke: of gy by: Baron Maro- | 
chetti, in the Infirmary Gardens, the committee | 
to remove it at their own expense on the request | 
of the trustees. -The statue will be erected ds | 
soon as forwarded by the artist, which will be | 
at anearly: period. : The permanent site at pre- | 
sent contemplated is'in front of the new ‘Town | 
Hall, when that building is completed. 

Manchester.—At. the : conclusion of a lecture , 
lately:delivered at: Ancoats, by Mr. Turner, on | 
behalf of the Manchester and Salford Sanitary | 
Association, Alderman : Neild: adverted :to : the | 
ag 08 establishment of public baths and | 
was 


houses for Manchester: and Salford, and | 
stated that Government had promised to grant 
a charter of incorporation to the society about 
to be formed for that purpose, and that several 
influential’ persons were ‘disposed to subscribe 


liberally to the object. : 








“THE TOMBS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


A REMARK, in. the letter of, your correspondent, 
“M. H.” has revived in my, mind an impression 
which I have several times intended to communicate 
to you, in the hope that I might have an opportunity 
of submitting it to your readers, The observation I 
have alluded to, ‘relates to the tomb of the Countess 
Aveline, and is ‘as follows :—“ I would observe that 
this tomb,' though’ eminently beautiful, is small, and 
simple in its details, and that a comparatively small 
amount would be required for its effectual restoration, 
for which there are ‘ample! existing authorities, with- 
out the necessity for the restorer’s exercising: his own 
invention, and thus rendering it questionable.” 

Now, to use the:worils, of. this, writer, I am, of 
opinion that a// restorations are ‘‘ questionable,” and 
I think the proposed restoration of the royal tombs is 
an act of violence to some of our dearest associations. 
As. a matter of necessity, or for any, practical purpose, 
such a restoration is uncalled for., The oft-advanced 
justification for so-called restoration of churches, viz. 
that they must be rendered available for the servicés 
of our religion, is altogether wanting in this instance. 
It is @ meré’ question of taste,‘ and must be undis- 
guisedly regarded in that light only: And let me ask 
what pleasure will a spic-and-span, tinselly-looking 
tomb give to the man who now loves to wander 
dreamily through the: grey ‘aisles of that glorious 
abbey? Will it carry him back three or four hun- 
dred years? Will the scenes and:events in which its 
occupant was an actor “come. like, shadows at the 
call, of memory?” Will he unconsciously forget the | 
present, and live for an instant, in the romance of the 
past? I answer, No, On the contrary, his feelings will 
be shocked,—the effect on his mind will be like that of 
a distressing discord on the ear. Instead of the memo- 
rial of ages gone by, he will see the garish craftiwork of 
yesterday ; and the dim vision of a sainted king will 
vanish while he criticises the skill of a niodern archi- 
tect. That the royal tombs have been sacrilegiously 
injured and grossly neglected, is apparent’ to every 
one who’ visits the Abbey; but the interest about 
themis as: great as if they were more perfeet, or 
‘perhaps greater. They are ina manner consecrated by 
age, and they possess a: charm which no amount of 
gilding, or enamel, or piecing of stone-work can give 
them, Let them, therefore be preserved as they are, 
and if it ,be thought desirable, let, models be made, 
which may be deposited in the British or in the 
Architectural Museum. Upon these models, experi- 
ments may be tried, and conjectural restorations in- 
dulged in with impunity ; but a process of this nature 
applied ‘to the originals ‘themselves would be neither 
more nor less than a rational calamity. | F. S. A. 








COFFER DAMS. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVEL ENGINEERS. 

‘On, November 28th the paper read, was “ A De- 
scription of the Coffer-dams used in laying the Lines 
of Water-pipes from Twickenham to Richmond, cross- 
ing the River Thames,” by, Mr. George James 

y: 
hen the Southwark and Vauxhall, and the West 
_Middlesex water companies united for the purpose of 
laying two parallel lines of pipes of 36 inches diameter 
from Hampton-wick, 19} miles by the river, above 
London-bridge, to the existing pumping engines, and 
filtering beds, &c. at Battersea'and at Hammersmith, 


it was necessary to lay the pipes (to which two lines 
of 21 inches diameter were added at this portion) 


LK 





the Richmond, shores, at a short, distance below Rich- 
mond-bridge. 


The span of the river in the diagonal 
direction, necessary for the pipes, was about 463 feet, 
and the pipes being required by the Navigation Com- 
mittee to be laid at a depth, in the centre, of 16 feet 
below Trinity datum, or about 9 feét below ‘the ordi- 
nary level of the bottom of the river, and'to provide 
at the same time for the'ndvigation being unimpeded, 
it was nécessaty td employ coffer‘dams. This ‘part of 
the work was entrusted ‘by ‘Mr. Aird, the ‘contractor, 
to Mr. Munday, who was required to submit ‘his plans 
for the approval of the engineers. Immediately below 
the spot for crossing was.an island, dividing the river 
into two arms of unequal width, the smaller, on the 
Twickenham shore, not being navigable. The ordinary 


| difference of level between Trinity datum and ow 


water was about 64 feet, but great variation arose from 
floods, &c. and the utmost depth observed during the 
course of the work was about 12 feet. It was decided 
to lay the pipes in three lengths, commencing from 
the Twickenham shore. The space in plan for. an 
oval-shaped coffér-dam was first dredged over ; for the 
first dam 185 feet, the second 136 feet, and the third 
175 feet in length, all being of the same width of 
40 feet at the centre, with the 'sides so curved that all 
the timber and iron work could be made to serve for 
the construction of the three dams successively. .After 
driving whole timber main piles 6 feet apart, and bolt- 
ing on two half timber walling pieces (in height), half 
timber guide sheeting piles were driven, to correspond 
with | the main piles, and two tiers of, outside wallings 
were fixed, and the spaces filled in with half timber 
sheeting piles, The bed of the river, which consisted 
of a bed of shingly gravel and sand from 4 feet to 
6 feet thick, overlying a tenacious clay, was then 
dredged down to the clay outside the piling: puddle 
was filled in against the piles up to 1 foot' above low 
water ; the gravel excavated from the second length 
being piled upon the puddle of the first length seriatim, 
in order to forth a backing. The joints of the piles 
were then caulked with oakum from without. Braces 
and chain-ties were applied inside: fender piles were 
driven to protect the dam; and the trench for receiv- 
ing the pipes was ‘excavated; the dam being drained 
by one of Gwynne’s centrifugal pumps, worked by 
engine power. When the three lines of pipes had been 
laid nearly along the first dam, the curved end of the 
second dam was commenced within, it, making secure 
the timbers above and. upon the pipes: the construc- 
tion of the second dam then proceeded like that of the 
first, from which the piles were drawn to be used over 
again. The same process was followed with the third 
dam; and the whole was successfully accomplished, 
without any serious ‘casualty, between the 20th of 
‘April, 1853, aad the 20th of June, 1854, 








STEALING A BUCKET OF WATER. 


“AQUARIUS,” a correspondent of the Coventry Herald, 
writes to that, paper, saying,—‘“ On Saturday last I 
visited the Justice-room at the ancient pile of buildings 
called St. Mary’s Hall. I was completely disgusted 
‘with what appeared to mé a most tyrannical act. ‘ Four 
poor'persons were summoned for stealing water. “In 
one case, of a yobng man who by’ his dialect was not 
a native of this city, the policeman charged him with 
stealing a’ bucket of water. ‘The defendant said he 
was a stranger: his: uncle was ill; lived in Palmer- 
lane: he paid him a visit, and said, ‘ Uncle, can Iido 
anything for: you?’ .His,unele replied; ‘ Yes, fetch 
me a pail of water.’: The kind-hearted nephew went. 
A. policeman, who; was. in,*a corner, like a, spider 
,watching a fly, pounced upon his victim, and sum- 
moned him for stealing water., Another was a poor 
woman who had a mother sick: she had to be at her 
work at the factory, had a key for a public tap, but if 
she had gone for the key, she would have been too 
late for her work. There were three other cases of a 
similar nature.” “We can conceive the indignation of 
outraged justice with which an upright policeman 
would urge that such criminals at'the bar be convicted 
and punished for dishonesty: so glaring and ‘dis- 
reputable. We can also conceivethe quiet and satirical 
simulation of such indignation with which one scarcely 
so upright, but with a somewhat more expanded idea 
of his onerous: duties, should feel himself compelled. to 
drag; the malefactors into the awful presence of juséice. 
To which of these. two categories the Coventry police- 
man belonged we ‘can hardly guess ; but.the county 
magistrates before whom they were brought left no 
mistake as to their sentiments, Instead of allowing 
themselves to be the instruments of bringing justice 
into contempt by convictions in such cases, they 
* quietly vacated their seats.” ‘Justice stood abashed 
for once in presence of its own victims: Had the 
Coventry corporation been brought before these magi- 
strates on a ‘charge’ of failing to provide a sufficient 
supply of public fountains, and so covertly inciting 
the lieges to steal, and fostering.and encouraging dis- 
honest practices amongst them, there would have 
been more sense and not less justice in the charge. 





across the'river Thames between the Twickenham and 


As it is, if the Coventry corporation really imagine 





that they: are forwarding the ends of justice, and ex. 
citing a respect for it in the minds of the community 
by allowing or compelling their police to act as they 
do‘in this instatice, they are greatly mistaken. Were 
it possible to appropriate the air which the poor 
inhabitants breathe, doubtless Coventry corporations 
would regard it as sinful and punishable to “ steal g 
bucketful” of it.’ Exceedingly upright as they may 
conceive themselves to be, it is they, as we have said, 
who are the heinous sinners, in not supplying the 
poor, and, indeed, all wlio require it, with water freely, 
and in thus betraying them into so-called theft, ang 
hence inté policemen’s contaminating fangs. 








TAKING SEBASTOPOL BY CONTRACT, 


Many a sober earnest truth is spoken half in jest, 
It is sometimes the best and most. hopeful way of offer 
ing new or startling suggestions to the public notice, 
In such cases there is, of course, always more of earnest 
than of jest in the suggestion, but the thoughtless 
laugh goes with the jester, and not against him, and the 
public mind, on reflection, thus ‘purposely excited, is 
then, led naturally to. think i has discovered that, 
after all, the suggestion was, in sober truth, a good 
one. Many of the Builder’s jests have been tarned 
into earnest in this very way. . The proposal to take 
Sebastopol by contract, however, we do not mean to 
claim for the Builder ; but we promptly adopted) it, 
The Government have now in earnest acted so far on 
the hint, and have actually contracted with Messrs, 
Peto, Brassey, and Co. for a,corps of navvies to cut 
and lay railways from Balaklava to the trenches, and 
do any other work in their way connected with. the 
siege. The navvies were not “loth” to do so: on 
the, contrary, they flocked to the contractors at the 
very first summons, and, by all accounts, not only 
were the latter supplied with the requisite corps in 
course of one forenoon, but they might have had a 
second quite as readily, Had the Government in the 
outset advertised for contractors to pull down and carry 
away the materials of Forts Constantine, Alexander, 
and all the other bristling teeth of Sebastopol, in all 
probability just such floating batteries as they are merely 
now themselves preparing would not only have beea 
proposed and contracted for by some of our enter- 
prising engineers, but by this time the “ building 
materials” of the forts in question would have been 
“carted away.” War-ships are intended to, compete 
in fair fight with war-ships only, and not with stone 
batteries ; yet the only war-ships which really “went 
in” to their work on 17th October, though only half 
manned and half gunned, so mauled Fort Constantine, 
‘in that single attack, 'that Prince Mentschikoff reported 
‘it to his master as seriously ‘damaged ;' and this, too, 
‘while the particular ships ‘alluded to were zot seriously 
damaged, or were less so than those! that could not or 
did not go in soclose to the forts.. As for the navvies, 
they cannot, be regarded,, any more than, the floating 
batteries, in the light of a reproach to our war forces. 
‘The noble armies of the allies are engaged in fighting 
Russian armies—are engaged, in fact, in a general 
campaign, rather than in a mere siege, which does 
not exist, and never did exist, in the strict sense of the 
‘term; and the rough works requisite by land at Sebas- 
topol, are better suited to the experience and the 
‘strength of navvies than of troops, just as the demo- 
‘lition of the forts by’ sea’ is better snited to the 
floating iron batteries, than to the wooden navies of 
the allies. ‘The dread of these floating batteries, we 
‘do believe; has already far more surprised aud appalled 
the Czar, and. contributed: to: the alleged vanquish- 
ment of his obstinacy .as to “the four points ” of the 


allies, than ever our.war ships can have done. Pity 


a few of these ‘batteries could not be at once de- 
spatched to Sebastopol: even, a single one might do 
the whole business ; for what need would ié have to 
care for all the peppering of all the forts together, 
till they could no longer stand its broadsides ? Steam 
guns ought to have a fair trial along with the floating 
atteries; and we hope to see Mr. Nasmyth’s steam 
hammer forthwith hard’ at work on wrought-iron 
ordnance, so as to double or triple our field artillery 
power, by comparison'with its present’‘cumbrous weight 
of cast-iron. ©'The resistive power of earthworks, a 
pointed out by Mr.. Fergusson, and long since done 
justice to'in the Builder, has: been singularly esta- 
blished at Sebastopol.. Stone fortifications are shows 
to be far inferior as defensive works, however strong. 
While the allies have destroyed. both forts and walls, 
they haye not destroyed a, single Russian earthwork 
by, means of their powerful cannon. ; It is cheering, 
however, to learn that they have taken possession 0 
two of them, although they could not be destroyed. 











CHariton BURIAL Grounp.—The list of tenders 
submitted to the Charlton Burial Board, for the for- 
ination of a‘ butial/ground near Woolwich, Kent, 
ranged from °727/. (Campbell), ‘gradually down to 





4007. 12s. 5d. (Clements) 
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Potices of Books. — 


‘theatres and other Remains in Crete, rb, a 
MS. History of Candia by Onorio Belli, in 
1586. By Epwarp Fatkener.. London : 
Trabner and Co. 1854. ; 

so few of the architegts of the present day 

occupy themselves in the study of classic art and 


literature, that those who do so are entitled to |, 


the greatest consideration. , With. many of the 
young minds of the day, the old Greeks are 
«humbugs,” and Vitruvius.a myth. Promi- 
nent amongst the few who labour to prevent the 
spread of such unwise feelings, is Mr. Edward 

alkener, who sedulously pursues the ancient 

ths, and, with’ learning, discrimination, and 
taste, sets forth their pleasant’ places, ‘and 
illuminates the dark corners. He has our 
cordial applause, and desetves the thanks of 
all who appreciate the refinements of art, and 
the elegancies of scholarship. 

The memoir before us is, “a ‘supplement to 
the Museum of Classical Antiquities, ’ and, con- 
tains some interesting partic 
tectural remains in 
1586, with plans of the theatres and other 
buildi Onorio. Belli was a physician, 
descended from a family of artists, who lived in 
the Island for some years, and as late as 1596. 
He died in 1604, , He has been accused of re- 
storing the plans ‘according to the custom of 
those times,” that is, in the manner practised 
by Palladio, who restored all such parts for 
which he considered he had'any authority, and 
which were wanted in order to’ complete the 
plan. He cannot’'be wholly acquitted of the 
charge; but Mr. Falkener is inclined to believe 
that, “though the plans are restored so as to 
give as complete an idea as possible of the origi- 
nal arrangement, yet that no part is so repre- 
sented without the authority either of existing 
constructions ” or other presumptive evidence. 
There is one very noticeable peculiarity in the 
plans :—“ In three of these theatres we have 
one row, and. in that of Lyctus three rows, of 
thirteen cells, for the harmonic vases: and, lest 
we should imagine that ‘these vases are conjec- 
tural, we are’ distinctly told that the’ cells are 
clearly visible. On the plan of the large theatre 
at Gortyna ‘appear these words : —‘ Haveva 
tredici vasi di rame posti. nelle sue celle che si 
vedono benissimo :’ and Bélli adds that the com- 
mon people call them ovens,—while. in the 
description of that of Lyctus, he says of the 
brazen vases, that almost all the cells are still 
visible. It will be seen that the number. here 
shown (thirteen), is that given by Vitruvius, 
and therefore the examples before us are of the 
highest interest as co: ing the statement of 
the father of architecture relative to these 
evidences of the exquisite delicacy of perception 
of the ancient Greeks.” 





Iatrodyctory Text-Book of Geology. By Daviw 
Pace, ¥.G.S. . Blackwood and Sons, 
Edinburgh and London. 1854. 


WE sometime since reprobated certain attempts 
to simplify and popularize the principles of 
geology which must have led to a completely 
false idea of the foundations on which that 
useful science rests. In the present little work for 
beginners, we are glad to find that such attempts 
are expressly and wisely avoided. And even in 
pont of simplicity itself, we do not see. that 
anything is lest, while a strictly’ accurate. and 
scientific view of the first principles and general 
facts of the science is clearly given. 

Geology, as many of our readers well know, 
and as all of them ought to know, is a science 
uot only of speculative but of, practical interest, 
uot only to the miner and the agriculturist, but to 
the engineer, the architect, the builder, and even 
the brickmaker aud the quarrier... To those who 
thay not have hitherto appreciated the force of 
this fact, the following brief remarks by Mr. 

age may be useful':— > 

“ Deriving, as we do, all our metallic and mineral 
Sores from the crust of the earth, it is of vast utility 
© be able to distinguish correctly between mineral 
substances, to determine in what positions they occur, 
and to say with certainty where they‘are, or are ‘not, 
to be found. Again, the enginder, in tunnelling 
through hills, in cutting canals, excavating harbours, 
sinking wells ‘and the like, must, to do his work 
securely and with éertainty, bise in a great measure 


s of the archi- |, 
rete, as they were seen in |; 


his calculations on the nature of the rocky materials 
to be passed through—a' fact he can ‘only obtain by’ 
geological deduction. The architect, also, in selecting 
his material, by attending to the formation and texture 
of the rock, and observing how it has been affected by 
the weather in the cliffs and ravines, may often avoid 
the use of a wasting and worthless building stone; 
while his knowledge of geological succession’ will enable 
him to detect in different localities the same material. 
. . ' The artist and landscape-gardener may also 
reap substantial benefit from a study of the leading facts 
of the science ; and though such q knowledge, of itself, 
will make neither artists nor landscape-gardeners, it 
will often prevent them from committing unpardon- 
able outrages on the landscapes of nature. ; 

To acquire a knowledge of the science sufficient for 
the purposés indicated in ‘the preceding paragraph, is 
not a very difficult task. ‘The objects of research are 
scattered everywhere around us. Not a quarry, by the 
wayside, not a railway-cutting through which we are 
carried, not a mountain-glen up which we climb, nor 
a sea-cliff under which we wander, but furnishes, when 
duly observed, important lessons in geology.” 





VARIORUM, 


“A Practical Treatise on the Choice and 
Cookery of Fish,” by. Piscator, and. published 
by Messrs. Longman and Co. here first presents 
itself. How we happen to have become an autho- 
rity in cookery-bookery’ we ‘do ‘not very well 
know ; but certain it is that our occasional re- 
marks on this subject have had a wide circulation 
,and acceptance. Good cookery is one of the things 
to be desired for the poor, and even the middle 
classes. Fish is one of the most abundant and 
‘most palatable kinds of food of which any class 
can partake, and it is particularly adapted to the 
pockets, as well as the stomachs, of the poorer 
‘classes, from the cheapness which is. concomitant 
with its. abundance, and which ought to be.still 
more so than it is, considering the. extensions 
and ramifications of our railway system, of which 
due advantage in this respect is not yet taken: 
immense quantities of excellent: fish, instead 
of being scattered throughout our towns for' the 
benefit of the inhabitants, are still spread’ over 
the land on the sea’ coasts as mere manure. 
More of’ our ehterprising fishmongers are 
here wanted than are yet at work on our rail- 
ways, although we do believe that a good deal 
is now being done, or on the way to it; andthe 
volume under notice, which contains much more 
of useful information on the special subject of 
fish than we have elsewhere seen collected into 
one focus, cannot but be very useful as an 
adjunct to such enterprise. There are fishes 
here’ pointed out as excellent food, when rightly 
cooked, which heretofore ‘have only been looked 
upon as fit for manure. By the way, we have 
here a word to say on the subject of Yarmouth 
bloaters, which we have looked in vain for some 
one else to say. Why should so staple an article 
of food for the poor be always “‘ cured,” ‘or pre- 

ared for packing, and for keeping as well as 
or sale, with all the intestinal integuments still 
in them? It is.on this account, that bloaters so 
seldom get into the: hands of the poorer classes 
sweet and fresh. Much mischief we fear is done 
to health by the strong taint contributed in this 
way to the . Yarmouth bloater. In. Scotland, 
which is'a poorer ‘country. than England, there 
is no such thing as herrings or: any other fish 
“cured” with all the inside in them : it is inva- 
riably extracted, all but the roe or milt. Doubt- 
less the price might be somewhat increased. by 
the adoption of this act of mere ordinary cleanli- 
ness, but herrings in Scotland are to be had 
cheap enough, although gutted; and, indeed, 
this is ‘also the case ‘in England itself with 
regard to salted herrings, ‘if we mistake not. 
Bloaters ungutted ought to be regatded’ as 
food unfit for human use, at least except 
when newly prepared——* The, Cholera in 


borough-street), is a. tract by the senior 
curate of St. Luke’s, Berwick-street, who is 
well and personally acquainted with the dis- 
triet, and has taken much trouble in ascertain- 
ing: the ‘statistics. of this local. outbreak of 
the pestilence: ‘ Sad need of a free circulation 
of air,” is one of the most important inferences 
which’ the rev. inquirer adduces ; but he does 
not overlook the great and mysterious epidemical 
cause, which ruled the time and the occasion of 
the sudden outbréak. 





abstract of all these statutes, directio 


Berwick-street”” (Hope and Co. Great Marl- 





What’ that was,” he’ 


remarks, ‘it is to be hoped that those who have [ 


knowledge’ of such matters will endeavour: to 
ascertain. The writer,” he adds, “believes that 
we shall not be discharging our duty, ‘either. 
before our fellow-men or the all-wise Ruler of 
the universe, unless we make the most strenuous. 
exertions for this purpose.” The author, we 
observe, appears not,to be acquainted with our, 
own, aos es on the subject of this special out- 
break. The tract contains some touching details, 
from personal knowledge, of the kind and ‘noble 
sympathy of neighbours among the poori suf-: 
ferers at Berwick-street and'its: neighbourhéod. | 
Blessings ‘on’ their good, kind, self-sacrificing' 
hearts !+——-Mr. James J. Scott, of the Middle: 
Temple, Barrister-at-law, has published, through’ 
Messrs. Knight and Co. of Fleet-street, several ’ 
very useful little pamphlets, on sanitary subjects. 
One of these is “'The Public Health Act, 1854,” 
with Abstract and Commentary, explaining the 
changes effected in the Act of 1848. Another. 
is on “ Cemetery Construction and Regulation,” 


‘| and contains the Instructions issued, bythe Home, 


Secretary to guide burial boards in, providing 
cemeteries, with the Home-office Regulations 
for conducting interments in. burial’ grounds, ' 
and an Introduction and Index.’ A third is the. 
*‘ Burial Acts ;” a third edition, revised and én- * 
larged, and which contains the Acts of 1852-3-4, ' 
with the incorporated clauses from the Ceme- 
teries Clauses Act of 1847, &c. &c. and the 


-Home-office’ Instructions and Regulations for’ 


providing Cemeteries and conducting Inter- 
ments, together with an explanatory analytical 
as to. 
choice of sites and planting, estimates of, works, , 
&c, &c. and. a copious Index. , 








HMiscellanea. ‘: 


RestoraTion OF LuanpArF CATHEDRAL. — A 
diocesan meeting was held at Newport for the promo-. 
tion of this object on Tuesday in week before last, and 
was well attended. The bishop of the diocese took the 
chair, and in hjs address stated that during the last 
fourteen years, the sum of 7,118/. had been expended 
upon the cathedral. This expenditure had already. 
had the effect of restoring the western chapel or 
presbytery, and had covered a portion of the nave, 
including the four, eastern naves, the masonry and. 
stonework being such as had not been exhibited for, 
many centuries. The underpinning the arches, and 
the erection of external buttresses, were matters of 
necessity ; but that had been accomplished, he might 
say, with a degree not only of beauty, but also of 
stability which had never been possessed before, The. 
funds, unfortunately, had not been sufficient to allow. 
of anything being done to the internal part of the 
cathedral.. The dean and chapter posseased a fund , 
for repairs which amounted only to 32/. a year, That 
they Jevoted to the restoration ; and in addition, had, 
within the last fourteen years, contributed 1,769/. 18s. 
out of the 6,275/., expended. Since 1834, the in- 
dividual members of the body had subscribed no less 
than 2,040/.; while the remainder of the diocese had 
subscribed but 4,2357. Under these circumstances, 
he presumed the dean and chapter might fairly be 
considered to have done their duty. Over the plat- 
form at the meeting were several, drawings, exhibiting 
the restorations already done, and those in contem- 
plation. -We are glad to say that the object of the 
meeting has been successful, subscriptions amounting 
to about 400/. having-been announced at the close of 
the proceedings., We trust the remainder of the requi-, 
site funds (in all 2,0007.) will soon be obtained. 

A Roap From East To West oF Lonpon.— 
May I suggest 4 “ Metropolitan Improvement ” 
which I believe is now absolutely required to’ accom- 


'modate'the vast increasing traffic of the metropolis ? 


viz, a street to be formed in as straight a'line’as pos-' 
sible from the western eud of Old-street to the north- 
eastern corner of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, with a branch‘ 
from the ‘southern end of the“ Fields” to the wide ' 
part of the Strarid opposite’ St. Clement’s church.’ 
Then you would have a main thoroughfare—almost a’ 
direct line—from' Shoreditch church to Oxford-street, ' 
Piccadilly, Hyde Park-corner, and the Strand, réliev- 
ing the already overcrowded streets of the city, 
through which the traffic’ low 'slowly drags its long’ 
and tedious course;—affording 4 direct communica.’ 
tion from'the north-eastern’ to the western districts, 
and causing a considerable saving in distance,’ This 
rotite presents unusual facilities for carrying out, as 


it would intersect several wide thoroughfares, so that ' 
' each portion of the néw street as finished would’ be’ 
‘complete ‘in’ itself, and ‘could be immediately opened ' 


for traffic, ddded to which, the property through’ 
which it would pass, is of a very poor’ description. 
—— H. B. 
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LanDLorD AND TENANT:: DETENTION OF BRICKS. 
—Inm an action. (Lowe v. Bagshaw) brought before 
the Birmingham County Court, and reported in the 
local Journal, plaintiff is a carpenter, and defendant a 
baker. The action was to.recover’10/. value of bricks 
illegally obtained, as alleged, by defendant from plain- 
tiff. Tt had been proved that tlie former had taken 
premises of the latter. Just previous to a quarter's’ 
oveupanicy a.dispute arose as to the erection by Mr. 
Lowe of a workshop on the premises, and it ended im 
the building being taken. down; but 7,000: bricks 
used’ in its eveetion were left-on the premises after 
Mr. Loewe had given up the key to Mr: Bagshaw. 
Refusing: to_give wp: these’ bricks, a claim for a quar- 
tex’s' rent existing,, the aetion was brought: The 
judge. was of opinion that defendant had no right. to 
detain. the bricks under the circumstances, and gave 
plaintiff a verdict for the sum claimed; I0/ 

Srarke or NortHern Sutrwricnts.—The strike 
of shipwrights, at first confined.to Sunderland, now 
extehae in a greater or less degree, to most of the 
ports along the north-east coast, and there seems little 
prospect at: present of a termination to'it. Ail hands 
on the Tyne are’ off, with a few’ exceptions, as at 
Howdon: At Hartlepool, notice’ of reduction of 
wages was-given by the: masters, but in one or two 
instances: withdrawn. At. Blyth there has been no 

. Onithe Wear, five or six yards are at work 
at the old! wages:of 6s. anday:;; but there are only a 
few mew at cach. The total numbet of men idle at 
the several ports.is said to’ be about 1,870. 

Incaty’s Train-sienaus.—As. our readers know, 
we have-long and often pointed out that it was of 
little use inventing or suggesting signals between pas- 
sengers and guards, till some means of personal com- 
munication with the carriages and passengers was 
provided for the guard. Mr. Ingall’s signals are based 
on this principle. Passengers; by’ means of them, 
would have power to attract the guard’s attention by: 
throwing up a signal. fromthe carriage-roof, while 
also exciting notice by means of an air-whistle worked 
by a piston attached to a carriage-wheel. A gangway 





and rail along the tops of the carriages, joined between 
each carriage by means of cocoa-matting, and so, 
forming a continued path, would be provided for the | 
guard; who would pass along it'to the carriage whence | 
the signal was thrown up, and where he could ascer- 
tain the precise occasion or necessity’for arresting the. 
train or otherwise, and then. communicate with the 
dtiver by meazis of a second whistle. The chief objec: 
tion to this mode of management would be the peril 
in which the guard would be placed while on the: pro- | 
There are but too many railway- 


pat nga ay. I 

ridges without enough of headway to admit of the 
guard‘walking along such a gangway on the top of a 
train, 


Tut New Commissron or Metroporiran Srw- 
Ers.—A Special Court was held on Tuesday last, 
when a long discussion ensued on the great main 
drainage, and Mr. Rowe’s sclieme was brought’ for- 
ward, Sir J. V. Shelley then gave notice. of the fol- 
lowing motion for next court day :—‘ That the 
whole question of the main drainage of the metto- 
polis be not taken into consideration watil the various 
plans, recently proposed; or which may in the mean- 
time be laid before the commission for such drainage, 
be brought before the Court; and that due time for 
deliberation on such-plans be’ given.” 

Fines.—This is 4 season likely to be notable for 
great fires in London, as well as.elsewhere. During 
the last few weeks there have been several very large 
fires, which burned with unasual fury; and amongst 
the last, we regret to remark that of the premises. of 
Mr. George Heath, builder,, of Bishopsgate-Withont, 
while three streets were in a blaze at one and the 
same time ; and that ofthe Whittington Clob build- 
ne» once the Crown and Anchor Tavern, in the 

trand. 


Cierxs’ Lopcina-Houses.—I would suggest the 
erection of. a substantial club-house for clerks (single 
mien: or widowers) erected, say, for instance, on the 
present. unsigktly unoccupied piece of waste: ground in 
the York-road (belonging Sak South-Western Rail- 
way),,Where a commodious range of buildings might 
be: formed, with.a large reereation-ground.in centre 
for athletic exercises ; the. general features of build- 
ing to. consist of sitting-rooms and dormitories, 
dining.reoms; coffee-rooms, library, music, bath, and: 
smoking-rooms, with all necessary offices for cooking 
and: general attendance, under the supervision of a 
managing. directory of ietors and: residents, 
which might easily be combined in one co-operative 
company of proprieto's, a majority of whom:might be: 
res ble.clerks.—W. A. 

+" On. this subject we have received a pile of 
letters, serving to. shove the existence. of a strongly-. 
felt want.. Some of the writers offer their own houses. 
to «.civcle:of say eight orten,. known to one another ; 
but..with these we cannot meddle. An architect 
wants, to know why the site of Farringdon market is 





not appnopriated for this and similar purposes. 


' Tue Inon Trave.—The preliminary meeting of 
the trade will be on the 28th; ‘but, as usual,” 
remarks the Birmingham correspondent of the Times, 
* parties: have already anticipated the resolution 
which in all probability: will then be adopted. It is 
the opinion of some that the reduction will not Peat 
at 10/.; but the great.difficulty which presents itself 
is as. to the.mode in which a reduction of the wages 
of the men is to be effected, for this: by some is con- 
t Men are not abundant, are well off, and 
never better able to stand against a reduction. It is 
to be hoped, however, that the condition of the iron 
trade will not necessitate such acourse. Materials, 
ironstone, and coal continue both scarce and dear. 
Stocks of pig iron are low.” 

St. Nicnotas Cuvrer, Dunnam: ComPETITION. 
—The dilapidated condition-of this edifice led to the 
appointment, some few months ago,, of a committee to 
undertake its complete restoration. They have accord- 
ingly collected a considerable sum by voluntary con- 
tributions, which it is. hoped will be raised to the 
requisite amount by the assistance of a small rate 
ou the parish. The committee also advertised in the 
Builder for designs in competition by architects, in 
reply to which five designs were submitted, and, 
after consideration, that by Messrs. Middleton and 
Pritchett, of Darlington, haw been selected. 

Tae. CHotera .av’ NorrrinenHam.—Cholers still 
lingers im some of our midland and western towns, 
At Nottingham it hes: brokem out in au alarming 
Manner within the last week.. Still, however, it 
maintains its old character and its.associations with 
dirty and close unventilated neighbourhoods. The 
locality at. Nottingham where it has now appeared is 
almost where it. broke out in 1832,—in # confined 
yard close to Narrow-marsh, one of the poorest and: 
dirtiest distriets of the town, where-drainage is most 
imperfect, houses closely pent up together, and the 
population dense and crowded. ‘The state of things 
there; too, in to cleanliness; is more like'that of 
old London in the plague period than any thing else. 

THe Space NEAR St: Pavr’s.—The Committeeof 
the Institute of Architects have’ published some letters’ 
showing, what lad before been made publie; that Lord 
Palmerston stated, in reply to the suggestion that the 
continuance of the coal-duty for one year beyond the! 
time: fixed: for its expiry would. supply,the necessary 
funds-to supply the.loss caused by not building om the 
land, that the Commissioners of the Treasury“ are of: 
opinion. that Parliament: would not be. willing to 
extend the existing coal-duty, or any part of it, longer 
than: the existing Acts of Parliament provide. It 
also appears. to their lordships that the. proposed 
improvements near St. Paal’s are matters peculiarly 
for the consideration and decision of the corporation 
of the city of London, whose revenues are large, and 
not of the Government.” By whatever means, it’is 
most desirable that the space should be kept open for 
ever. 

RoraL: Hrernrmn Acavemy; Dusiim.— The 
annual. exhibition of this institution, which. has been 
for.some time open to the public, contains this:year a. 
limited but seleet collection of pictures, among, which 
we.recognize some previously. exhibited. The general 
objects of attraction appear to be,—“ Christ. prophesy- 
ing the Destruction of Jerusalem,” by Begas ; “ Pan- 
taleone in Sicily,” and “ The Pier at Ostend during a 
Storm,” both by Achenbach, and all:the property of 
the Prince of, Prussia. Mr. McMauus, A.R.HLA. 
exhibits a colossal picture entitled “ Introduction of 
Christianity into Treland’” “The Wreck of the 
Blanche Nef,” a pictare by Woolnoth; also 
attracts attention. There’ is ome solitary architectural 
view exhibited this year, and that consists: of a 
perspective of the newly-erected hotek aud terminal:| 
offices at Galway; designed by Mr..J..Mulvany. The 
drawing might have beew better. 

Great AvsTRALiAN PRosEcT. — Advices: from: 
South Australia, received by the last: mail; describe 
an extraordinary proposal’ which has been trans- 
mitted to the Home Government, for the constraction 
of a railway 1,000 miles im length, to connect the 
three colonies of South Australia, Victoria, and 
Sydney. The plan, as:detailed by Sir Henry Young, 
the Gevernor of South Australia; is. that the neces-| 
sary. capital, which is estimated at 10,000,000/. 
should be raised by loan, the: interest to be provided 
for by votes of the. three colonies, and guaranteed by 
the Imperial Government ; and that the lands for ten 
miles on both sides of the line, amounting to 
12;800,000 acres, should be placed under the ad- 
ministration of commissioners, with a view of being 
gradually realised, one-half of their proceeds to be 
applied to redeem the loan, and the other half for in- 
trodacing labour. The route to be followed would 
be chiefly along the valley of the Murray, with a. 
branch from: Swan-hill to: Melbourne ; and the: work,, 
it’is thought, could: be. carried on at.the rate of 200 
miles per annum, and thus be completed in five, 
years. But even this proposal is. moderate, compared 
with another which Sir H.. Young alsa forwards 





i 


facility forthe downward 
Theory would. point. to. this. conclusion, and a some. 
what: extensive practical.acquaintance with the subject 
enables us fully to endorse the theory. 


as submitted to him by Mr. Justice Boothby. J, 
addition to the same railway, the judge would cop. 
struct enormous docks. at each great terminus, 
Sydney, Melbourne,: and Adelaide, capable of g¢. 
commodating the largest ocean steamers, and, instead 
of 10,000;000/. he proposes # eapital of 21,000,0007. 


ENGINEERS’ TENDERS.—Advertisements recently 
a , mviting tenders’ for certain steam-engines 
for the Ryde Waterworks; drawings, &c. to be: seep 
at the office of the company’s engineers, Messrs. 
Easton’ and Amis. Amongst others; 1 took the 
trouble to procure-the’ specification, &c. and sent in 
my tender. Not hearing from: the clerk of the com, 
missiouers, 1 concluded: my tender was not : 
and on’ inquiry, was- not or aoery to find that: the 
successful competitors were . Easton and Amps, 
I wish the favour of your opinion whether it is just. 
that the same parties should act as consulting ang 
manufacturing engineers to a company. [If jt 
is: thought. wise that no member of the House of 
Commons should be allowed to take a government 
contract, it strikes me that it would: be more straight. 
forward for consulting engineers not to tender for the 
execution of their own designs. In any case, I think 
it due to those: who take the trouble’ to estimate’ for 
work, that the name of the suecessful competitor, and 
his price; should be intimated to them. 

JACK OF ONE: TRADE, 

Licutnine Conpuctors.—In alate number “Fut 
men” suggests. the insulation of lightning conductors 
by ‘means of gutta percha’: the experience of many years 


, 


has shown us that no instlator whatever’ is needed. 


Let it be borne i mind that the affinity of electricity 


for copper ‘is far greater'than‘ for any other metal, and 
it becomes evident that the electric: fluid in its trans 


mission \to the earth will not leave a -solid copper con- 
ducting’red. for any other substance; if the rod be of 
sufficient size, and-se arranged as‘to afford the: greatest 
of the cuzrent, 


BENHAM AND Frovup, 








[ADVERTISEMENT. | 
GREAT FIRE. AT MANCHESTER. 
» Sheffield, and. Lincolashire Railway. 
. Manchrester,: Nov. 28, 1854. 

“ Dean Sirs,—I have the:pleasure to inform you, that 
the large Fireproof Safé we purchased from yowabouk 
six.weeks since, for our: cashier’s office, was exposed 
ta the hottest part of the fire. which unfortunately 
took. place at these offices on Saturday last, and:'I am 
happy, to say that all its contents, consisting of 
valuable. books, bank-notes, and other documents, 
escaped without the slightest injury. 

*T am,, dear Sirs, yours truly, 
“ Epwn: Ross, Secrétary. 

"Fo Messrs. Chubb: & Son, 57; St. Paul’s 

Charchyard;, London.” 


“ 








TENDERS 


For erecting, a Public-house, at Putney, for Messrs- 
Wood and‘ Co.; Mr: George mn, architect. The 
quantities supplied by Mr. Ricliard Yeidiam :— 

Hopkins and Roberts-; 

Hewlinson and Mc@lymont ...... 

King and C0..0...c....cesetesenceeneees 1,255 
Harrison ‘ i 

James Edser’...sssee:ssssssessessteces 1,140 
Colls and Co 
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For four Warehousesin St, Paul's Churchyard, for Mr’ 
Louis Nathan;, Mr. D..A. Cobbett, architect. tities 


supplied’ by Mr. R. L. Curtis :— 
Co 


ie d Eyre 

aynes:and E 

ieieg And Som, ....0...ee00 aubeeser 20,575 
Lock and NeShiam.....5..s0066s.0 18,920 
Hayward and Nixon 
Myers 
Jay 

For building a. Printing-office in Suffolk-lane, for Mr. 

James: Truscott. Quin'ities supplied’ by Messrs. Raw- 

aed 
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“7G” “BO” “5, @""* V. K. Be” (we caanot refer); “ B. G.” 
* @. HH. G. Go" * W. Wee dB. BL” 3. Le” (inquire of the 
writer),* J. BR.” W. H.”“'T..J.” (we have not heard the decision), 
+ W. 8” Mr, BH.” Civis,” “* W. ¥."" W. W.”‘Subseriber,”)Hali- 
fax (we-cannot’ advive: it may We" condensition. Let it be ex” 
amined), “J. 8.” (write to the: inventor), “Stoke N 
“N. BS.” “B. W.” “ W. M0.” “The Princess” (received, with 
thanks. The letter ‘also), “Mr. EB.” “G. A. jun.” “0. W.- 
“A. W. Ri” (weshoulil’ probably commit injustice by replying 7 
Gt: parte statement," &.6. G.” “J. W.” “H.G” “Lord B: 
“ W.C.” “Reader from the beginning,” “ R. L. ©.” 





